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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


clapper 

HE Times of Tuesday, in a special article, announces that 

it has reluctantly been convinced, by testimony not derived 
from Armenians, that the outrages reported from the district 
of Sassoon actually occurred. The Porte, it would seem, irri- 
tated by a refusal to pay taxes, and by some resistance to 
officials offered by both Armenians and Kurds, declared the 
Armenians of the district in insurrection, and despatched an 
“energetic” General, Zekki Pasha, with troops and secret 
instructions to put down the movement. The Pasha, it is 
asserted, ordered the troops to storm the villages, outrage 
the women, and kill all the men; and when his soldiers 
themselves hesitated to obey, threatened to shoot them for 
mutiny. The abominable orders were therefore carried out 
to the letter, women were outraged and the men massacred 
with every circumstance of horror. The facts were then 
reported to Constantinople, a civil Governor who had pro- 
tested was dismissed, and the General was rewarded with an 
Imperial decoration. The Armenians of the neighbourhood 
immediately forwarded accounts of the atrocity to Europe, 
bat they were naturally so excited and “ rhetorical” that they 
were partly disbelieved. The story, however, says the Times, 
was true, and it publishes a letter sent to an Armenian in 
Leeds, giving accounts of a previous outrage of even a worse 
kind, some Armenians having been given up to be tortured 
by the criminals in the gaols, who surpassed Red Indians in 
their fiendish ingenuity. Reuter, moreover, reports, on the 
evidence of refugees who have arrived in Athens, the most 
awful atrocities, ending in the total destruction of thirty-two 
villages, 

The friends of the Armenians in England in their just 
horror at these crimes, accuse the British Government of 
slackness, but we do not find that the accusation is justified. 
The Government is bound to inquire before it acts, and 
besides demanding a full official inquiry, Lord Kimberley 
has stipulated that the Commission of Investigation sbould 
contain an independent element, a request with which the 
Sultan, according to the Times, has felt himself compelled 
to accede. The Foreign Office will receive, moreover, 
reports from its own agents, and the moment the evidence is 
complete, it will, we doubt not, insist on reforms which will 
for ever prevent a repetition of such scenes. It has no party 
reason for protecting Turkey—the Liberal policy tending the 
other way—and it has two overwhelming reasons for acting 
with decision. If it does not, the Russian troops already 
being massed upon the frontier will enter Armenia, and 
thus begin the dreaded war; and Mr. Gladstone will 
publish a letter which will teach the Cabinet once for 
all how completely they are living on the reminiscences 
of their departed leader’s greatness. Lord Rosebery’s 
Aduinistration would not survive a condemnatory letter 
~~ Mr. Gladstone, if Parliament were sitting, for a single 
week, 














be content. As we have argued elsewhere, that is not sufficient. 
Nothing can protect the Armenians alike from I<urds and 
Tarks, except the erection of their country into a Princi- 
pality, subject to the Sultan, but autonomous under a 
Christian Governor, not removable without the consent of 
the Powers who signed the Treaty of Berlin. In such a 
Principality they will be safe, for they will be organised and 
armed, but to place them under “ good” Pashas is only to make 
preparation for a renewal of the massacres. The Turks have 
no other idea of governing; and as the Armenians are certain 
to be refractory—as who with such memories would not be ?— 
they will again be declared rebellious, again outraged and 
slaughtered out, again mocked with commissions of inquiry 
and the appointment of “good” Pashas. The end of that 
process will be that the Armenians, despairing of protection, 
will give up their dream of autonomy, and throw themselves 
en masse at the feet of the Czar. ‘“ Better be lost in the 
Russian morass,” they will say, “than thrown into the Turkish 
Tophet.” 


Lord George Hamilton was on Thursday elected Chairman 
of the new School Board, and General Moberly (a Moderate who 
has been fairly popular with both parties) Vice-Chairman. We 
are inclined to think that it would have been wiser to give the 
Vice-Chairmanship to the Progressives, as they undoubtedly 
carried the majority of the voters with them; and Mr. 
Whiteley, who was the Progressive candidate for Vice- 
Chairman, and who is a very able man and always fair ia 
estimating the motives of his opponents, would have dis- 
charged the duty very well. Mr. Diggle’s speech in proposing 
Lord George Hamilton was not as conciliatory as it might 
have been; indeed, it made no reference to the unquestionable 
popular majority of the Progressives; but it is only fair to 
remember that his view,—and a very reasonable view we think 
it,—of the duty of the Chairman of the School Board, is 
that he should be the Prime Minister of an educational 
Cabinet, and not merely the impartial officer placed in charge 
of the discussions of the Board. 


Last Saturday, Lord Tweedmouth was the guest of the 
Liverpool Reform Club, in which he indulged himself in a 
rather dreary attack on Mr. Chamberlain, which must have 
wearied his audience in its detail. His only good point was 
that Mr. Chamberlain bad admitted that the Gladstonians 
had not the power, even if they had the will, to carry 
out any programme of social reform, which was an admission, 
according to Lord Tweedmouth, that the House of Lords 
would reject, if sent up by the Gladstonians, schemes of social 
reform which they would accept from the Tories. But was 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s meaning? Did he not mean, what 
would at all events be perfectly true, that if the Government 
had ignored great constitutional changes and devoted itself tc 
social reform, their own majority would have soon been in 
revolt? Certainly in the one social reform on which they em- 
barked, the Local Government Bill, they were aided, and not 
hampered, by the Opposition. Indeed, the Opposition greatly 
improved the Bill of the Government. 


On the previous evening (Friday week), Lord Tweedmouth, 
speaking at the Junior Reform Club, had denied that thera 
was any division in the Cabinet on the question of securing 
the predominance of the House of Commons over the House 
of Lords. No doubt; but they are certainly not united on the 
best mode of effecting this object. Mr. Asquith wishes for a 
single Chamber with some guarantees against its springing a 
surprise on the country by any caprice of an accidental 
majority, while Lord Rosebery appears to wish for some 
Second Chamber which should be more or less of a real check 
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on the House of Commons, though he is preparing himself to 
acquiesce in a merely “ Consultative” Chamber. Outside the 
Cabinet, Mr. Labouchere will hear of no Second Chamber 
which can be truly described as anything better than “an 
ornamental excrescence of Parliament.” If that is substantial 
‘unity, we do not know what substantial division would mean. 


On Friday week, speaking at an agricultural dinner at 
Chippenham, Lord Lansdowne also had his say upon the House 
of Lords. He quoted Lord Rosebery’s declarations, made ten 
years ago in 1884, and again six years ago in 1888. In 1884, 
Lord Rosebery had said, “I firmly believe that what the 
people of England want is no abolition and no violent reform 
of this House, but simply to have as efficient a Second 
Chamber as can be furnished.” In 1888 again Lord Rose- 
bery strongly objected to any attack on the hereditary prin- 
ciple, and strongly deprecated reducing “the Upper House 
to a second-rate Court of Revision, or to a debating society.” 
Now, apparently, he intends reducing it to a mere debating 
society, a mere “Consultative Chamber,” and not even “a 
second-rate Court of Revision.” And yet this great revolu- 
tion in his mind can only be founded on the rejection 
of the most unpopular of Home-rule Bills (which made a 
privileged class of the Irish Members), and the rejection of 
a measure for providing special relief for a class of Irish 
tenants who had broken their contracts, and for inflicting special 
grievances on a specially deserving class of tenants who had 
braved many dangers to cultivate derelict farms. No wonder 
Lord Lansdowne cannot follow the workings of Lord Rose- 
bery’s mind. But it may perhaps ke much easier to enter 
into the motives which have brought abcut a great revolution 
in the workings of Lord Rosebery’s will. 


Mr. Balfour made a remarkable speech at Nottingham on 
Wednesday, which we do not wonder that the writer in the 
Daily Chronicle of Thursday found wearying, for it is weary- 
ing to the nerves of an oppouent to have very pertinent 
things said, to which be can find no answer. In its criticism 
on the speech the Daily Chronicle ignores altogether its most 
powerful portions. Mr. Balfour commented on Mr. Asquith’s 
calm assumption that the Iris ome-rale Bill is merely 
another application of the principle of granting decentralisa- 
tion and local self-government to ail parts of the Empire, and 
remarked that to him that seemed very much like saying that 
cutting eff your hands is only the application to a particular 
ease of the principle of paring your nails, which yon may do 
without injury at frequent intervals. He also dwelt on the 
astounding phenomenon of the head of a Cabinet being over- 
ruled at the very beginning of his attempt to initiate a great 
revolution, by other Members of his Cabinet, and contrasted 
with great force Lord Rosebery’s eager personal adhesion to 
the constitutional value of a Second Chamber, with the view 
of those who, like Mr, Asquith, strong'y prefer one Chamber, 
with certain supposed guarantees szuiust the despotism of 
that Chamber, or who, like Mr. Labouchere and the 
Ridicals, prefer the single Chamber without any super- 
iuposed guarantees or cautions at all. Nothing struck Mr. 
Balfour as more remarkable than the premature avowal of a 
sensational revolutionary policy by a Cabinet which is not 
in the least agreed as to what they would substitute for 
our present Constitution, and he declared that it ought to 
be the first purpose of the Opposition to insist on bringing 
this revolutionary policy to an early decision by the only 
proper means, an express appeal to the people on this 
single and most critical question. Isa replying to the vote of 
thanks, Mr. Balfour bore the most empatic testimony to the 
perfect accord between Mr. Chamberlain, the Liberal Unionist 
leader in the House of Commons, and himself. 













Mr. Labouchere, speaking at Norwich on Wednesday, 
remarked that he had not been there since the murderer 
Rush was executed for his crimes,—the sensational crimes 
of an almost obsolete past,—whick supplied him with an 
opportunity for drawing a forced comparison between Rush 
and the House of Lords, who had, he said, murdered and emas- 
culated many excellent measures. That was not a very wise 
beginning. An orator should never strike a note too high for 
the unprepared minds of his audience. But when Mr. Labou- 
chere is attacking the House of Lords, he can hardly contain 
himself, and the gallows on which a2 murderer is hanged, 
appears to him almost too good for the termination of their 
guilty career. He expressed the utmost disdain for what was 








ttt epee 
called the “new blood” infused into the House of Lords 
Rich brewers or bankers subscribed very largely to the funds 
of their party, and so bought themselves into the House of 
Lords. In this way “a whole branch of the Legislature was 
created in the most corrupt manner possible.” He did not 
greatly object to the Lords being retained, if there were anp 
wish so to retain them, “as ornamental excrescences of 
Parliament,” but they must have no power at all, 


The German Emperor opened Parliament on Wednesday in 
the vast new “ Reichs-haus,” which has cost £1,500,000, ang 
which, though convenient inside, is declared by the Emperor to 
be “a monument of bad taste.” The Speech from the Throne 
contains an expression of lively satisfaction that the pro- 
spects of European peace have “ recently been strengthened,” 
and a proposal for fresh duties on tobacco to meet the expense 
of increasing the Army; but its most important sentences 
run as follows:—“ True to the traditions of our ancestors, my 
exalted allies and I deem it the chief duty of the State to pro. 
tect the weaker classes of society and to help them toa higher 
social and moral development. This duty becomes all the more 
urgent as the struggle for existence acquires greater intensity, 
If, however, the endeavours of the Governments are to be 
crowned with success, it appears at the same time indis. 
pensable that more effectual action should be taken against 
those mischief-makers who seek to thwart the authority of 
the State in the performance of its duties.” That is 
to say, the Emperor, acting on the motives of those who 
would ameliorate the condition of the people, proposes to 
effect his end by farther restricting their liberties. “To make 
you truly comfortable,” says the schoolmaster to his boys, “I 
must give you just alittle flogging. It will make you 80 nice 
and warm.” 


We cannot comment fally on the German Repressive 
Bills until their nature is more fully described; but if 
the Frankfort News has been correctly informed, they will 
create immense bitterness and discussion. Under cover of an 
improvement in the Penal Code, the Government takes power, 
it would seem, to increase existing penalties for any incite- 
ment to crime, and for any attack in public speech on 
Monarchy, the institutions of religion, the family, marriage, or 
property. It also claims the right of temporarily confiscating 
“any newspaper guilty of the same offences.” It will be readily 
perceived that clauses like these, worked by a strong police and 
a severe Magistracy, might be so applied as to terminate free- 
dom of speech and of periodica! writing, especially upon social 
subjects and religion. The Socialists in particular could 
hardly breathe under them. It is said that the Emperor, 
though he desires to alleviate the position of the poor, is more 
than uncertain if he will not be driven, as Count Eulenberg 
prophesied he would be, to sacrifice something of German 
freedom to the necessity of putting down anti-social agita- 
tion. Pending further information, we must Coubt whether 
his Majesty distinguishes clearly enongh between discussion 
intended to persuade and discussion intended to inflame. 

The Germans are sulkily angry with Great Britain because 
they say she is everywhere in the way of everybody, and 
especially in the way of Germany in Samoa and Delagoa 
Bay. Bat for England, they say, the Germans would now 
obtain control of the island; while in Baetern Africa they 
would commence, in alliance with the Boers, a new and wider 
career of Colonial enterprise. The Colonia) party, therefore, 
calls upon the Government to resist the insatiable greedinese 
of Great Britain, while the newspapers point to her relations 
with Russia as threatening the safety of al] the rest of the 
world. There seems to be nothing in it all beyond a vague 
jealousy of British expansion, quite abeurd while a hundred 
thousand Germans consent every year to strengthen the 
resources of the United States. We bave a better right to buy 
a lease of Delagoa Bay, if Portugal will consent, than any other 
Power; while as to Samoa, no Englishman, unless it be Mr. 
Stevenson, covets an acre of its soil. The group of islands 
will do Germany no good, and will cost her something to 
defend; but if Germany thinks otherwise, she is welcome, 
now that America has retired, to do the best she can in 
governing Samoans. They will probably, in about three 
years, find German rule too rigid for them; and thencefor- 
ward cost the Empire the price of a regiment and a cruiser 
of the second class. 
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No action of importance has been reported from China 
this week; nor is there any further light as to negotiations. 
Indeed, the latest accounts show that the Japanese will 
not even begin to treat until the Chinese send a regular 
Ambassador to Tokio with a request for peace. All attention 
has therefore been concentrated upon a statement of the 
Times’ correspondent now at Hiroshima, the headquarters of 
the Mikado. He was present at the storming of Port Arthur, 
and while he does not doubt that the Chinese soldiers muti- 
lated and disembowelled some Japanese offizers captured on 
the road, he himself saw hundreds of Chinese civilians 
stripped, disembowelled, and in other ways massacred by 
the Japanese, who spared no living male in the city. The 
women and children were not injured, but the men were 
“exterminated.” The correspondent reported the facts to 
the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, who expressed 
himself “intensely surprised and grieved,” and said “the 
Japanese Army had been admired by the whole world 
for its moderation, humanity, and discipline.” “It was 
impossible to say what steps would be taken if these offences 
were proved to have been committed,” but “he was firmly 
resolved to maintain the honour of Japan, and to refute 
Chinese slanders.” The reply is not entirely satisfactory. 


There is not much in President Cleveland’s Message, 
delivered to Congress on Monday, beyond the plan for 
carrency reform, which we have described and discussed else- 
where. It is, in brief, the English plan of paper currency, 
with the difference that there will be many Banks of issue 
instead of one. The President, however, repeats that the 
Tariff reform ought to have gone further, and urges the re- 
moval of all restrictions on American shipbuilders, who now 
cannot build abroad. He wishes to further arbitration 
between Great Britain and Nicaragua—with an eye pro- 
bably to the Canal—and utterly condemns the interference 
of the United States Government in Samoa as “a plain 
defiance of the conservative teachings and warnings ” 
of the Founders of the Republic. It appears to be 
understood that, althongh the old Congress can legislate 
until March next, it will do nothing, its moral authority 
having disappeared with its condemnation by the American 
people. This suspension of the power of the Government 
to act, does not appear to distress Americans, most of 
whom would rather that Government did nothing; but it 
makes progress very slow. 








Mr. Bryce, M.P., the President of the Local Government 
Board, delivered an interesting address yesterday week at the 
Hugh Myddelton School, Clerkenwell, on the duties of citizen- 
ship, in which he spoke very strongly against the kind of 
:'gid political organisation which directs so many elections in 
tue United States, under the wirepulling of some eminent 
“boss.” We had, however, supposed that the great victory 
of Mr, Schnadhorst consisted in applying these rigid prin- 
ciples of organisation to English constituencies,—in short, in 
“bossing” the Gladstonian party in all the electorates of 
Great Britain. The British Constitution, said Mr. Bryce, is 
perpetually growing; and what we need for the wise guidance 
of the democracy, is an intelligent conception of the directions 
of that growth, and of the flaws that may become visible in it. 
Bat this cannot be secured without carcful study of the past, 
and the application of a multitude of independent citizen 
indgments to the constitutional issues which arise from year 
to year. We entirely agree, but we do not think that the 
organisation onght to be anything like as effective as the 
constitutional teaching, without which no citizen can well 
exercise 2 really independent judgment. In some directions, 
there is no little danger that the caucus will be far more 
carefally organised than the political study, and that no 
great effort will be made to drive home the lessons of 
the past,—lest those who learn them should not any longer be 
amenable to the crack of the beneficent political whip. 


Lord Rosebery haa made a very good appointment to 
the vacant Canonry of Westminster, which he offered 
to the Rev. Charles Gore, who has accepted it. This will 
place Mr. Gore in just the position of influence which he 
most needs, without overworking him and filling his hands 
with practical business, for which he is no better fitted than 
many another clear-headed and energetic clergyman. It is a 
great thing to have a man so devout, so large-minded, so fully 





aware of the very difficult critical problems which beset the 
student of the Bible, placed in a position of authority where 
he will have the opportunity of stimulating the piety of our 
Church without concealing the intellectual difficulties through 
which the critic has to sound his ‘‘ dim and perilous way.” 
Mr. Gore has probably done more to strengthen the general 
position of the Anglican Church than any other clergyman 
now living, without unduly diverting the mind from the 
religion which our Church preaches to the criticism which 
it not only allows, but encourages, and even frankly stimu. 
lates. ° 


London is discussing two murders, of which one is only 
interesting from the class of the suspected murderer, and the 
other from the total absence of clues. An “ unfortunate” 
girl in Kensington was found lying dead on the pavement, 
her throat having been cut with a gardener’s knife, which 
was afterwards discovered near the spot. Suspicion, which, 
on his own confession, has become more certain, pointed 
to a young man, aged twenty-one, named Reginald Saunder- 
son, who had escaped from a retreat for lads of unsound 
mind, and attempted, as he thought, to imitate James Canham 
Read, the murderer just executed. The case is ordinary in 
all its features, and but that the accused is a nephew of Colonel 
Saunderson would never have attracted a moment’s notice. 
In the other case a French porter or caretaker, named Martin, 
was found at 6 a.m. on Thursday dying in Glasshou se Street, 
in the passage which leads to the entrance to the Café 
Royal in Regent Street. His skull had been split in two 
places by bullets from a revolver, and he died without 
recovering consciousness. There are signs of a struggle 
inside the café, and the point of interest is whether the 
murder was committed by a burglar whom Martin had dis- 
turbed, or whether it was a murder of vengeance. As yet, 
the probabilities point to the former solution, as ‘‘ something ” 
has been taken away, but the police exhibit a reticence not 
usual in burglary cases, and the nationality of the victim 
gives rise to suspicions as to the action of Anarchists, which 
are in all probability without foundation. 


Professor A. Dicey made a speech on Thursday at Liver- 
pool, notable because he proposed a definite plan for the 
reform of the House of Lords. After declaring that he 
should prefer a House of Commons for which Peers could be 
candidates to a powerless House of Lords, ke advised that 
the Lords should restrict the number of sitting Peers to two 
hundred—twice too many, we think—that hereditary right to 
sit should cease with the third generation, and that the sitting 
Peers should be reinforced by life Peers, and, perhaps, 
some elected persons. We do not see the use of that sug- 
gestion about the third generation, which would strike out 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery, and leave in, say, the 
late Lord St. Leonards; but we suspect that part of Mr. 
Dicey’s scheme will be found more practical than most of the 
viewy ideas now floating about. The election of political 
Peers by the whole Peerage, and the addition of temporary 
Peers, or “Lords of Parliament,” will, we suspect, be the 
ultimate outcome of all this agitation. A hundred Lord 
Salisburys plus a hundred Sir H. Maines, would be the ideal 
Revising Body to whom we could entrust the power of de- 
manding a Referendum. But can we get it ? 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells remarked the other day tc 
a friend that he is not a total abstainer; that he had found 
that it was for him a question “of giving up work altogether, 
or else using, always in moderation, those gifts of God which 
he had found useful in giving health and strength for his 
work.” In reply to the gentleman who informed Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson of this remark of the Bishop’s, Sir Wilfrid wrote: 
“ Of course, if the Bishop finds he cannot do his work without 
alcohol, he naturally feels it his duty to take it. Let us be 
thankful that we are not all Bishops, and are able to do our 
work without any article which has been termed ‘the devil in 
solution.’ But we are often told that there is some use for 
everything in the world, and should feel glad that it has been 
pointed out that the use of alcohol is to enable Bishops to da 
their work.” If that is meant for wit or humour, surely Sir 
Wilfrid’s stock of it is running very dry. It seems to us 
mere rudeness with a fair dash of vulgarity. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent, 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 103. 
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ASIATIC ATROCITIES. 


‘iw Japanese must take care. Europe has watched 

with intense interest and some sympathy the rise of 
a new Power in the Far East, which, shaking off, as it 
seemed in a moment, the torpor of ages, has displayed a 
capacity for assimilating not only the intelligence of 
Europe, but also its fighting force. Japan has put on the 
enchanted armour of science, and the Western world 
perceives, almost with pleasure, how invulnerable even 
when worn by Asiatics that armour is. The sympathy, 
however, will rapidly disappear, if in using the weapons 
borrowed from the West the Western self-restraint is 
thrown aside, if Japan displays herself as a new Pagan 
Power, as remorseless as she is brave, as cruel as she is 
efficient. There are stories in circulation of Chinese ofiicers 
rescued by Russians from a barren islet on which there was 
no food, and though that may have been an accidental oc- 
currence, the testimony of the Times’ correspondent to the 
horrors perpetrated at Port Arthur after the place had sub- 
mitted is that of an eye-witness. He says:—“I saw no resis- 
tance in the town during the next four days. The Japanese 
soldiers pillaged the whole town, and killed almost every 
man in it. Very few women and children were killed, 
and these probably unintentionally. I also informed 
Viscount Mutsu [the Japanese Foreign Minister] that I 
saw scores of Chinese prisoners pinioned, stripped, shot, 
hacked with knives, ripped open, disembowelled, and dis- 
membered. Many bodies also were partly burnt.” If 
that is true—and Viscount Mutsu did not distrust his 
informant—the Japanese Power is one to be dreaded by 
Europeans, for reasons other than fear; and if modern 
history reveals a truth, it is that the force which 
Europe regards with disgust is sooner or later shattered. 
The Japanese plead, and we fear plead truly, intolerable 
provocation from the Chinese soldiery, who murdered and 
mutilated some Japanese officers whom they had sur- 
prised; but the excuse is insufficient. It amounts at 
best only to an assertion that the Chinese soldiers of 
the garrison deserved death, whereas these cruelties were 
inflicted on the unarmed and submissive civil population. 
That the soldiers could have got suddenly loose from 
their officers is inconsistent with all we know of the 
admirable Japanese discipline, and we cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that throughout Asia terror is regarded 
as the speediest means of demoralising an enemy, and 
that if the citizens of Port Arthur fought—which, as 
regards the days after the surrender, the English eye- 
witness denies—the Japanese, with their comparatively 
small armies, may have considered an “awful example” 
necessary to their future successes. Moreover, the 
Japanese are claiming admiration not as a half-civilised, 
but as a fully civilised, Power; and are bound, therefore, 
to put down horrors which the chiefs of civilised armies 
have as completely abandoned as they have the poisoning 
of wells. We know all about the sack of Magdeburg, and 
the storming of Badajos, and many another inhuman 
story that can be told against Europeans, but no modern 
General dare justify, or even extenuate, such scenes, 
and they must stop in the Far East too, on both sides, 
if either is ever to hope for a European ally. Viscount 
Mutsu, to his credit be it spoken, expressed his horror at 
the information laid before him, and we do not doubt 
that his horror was sincere; but his Government must act 
as well as groan if the conscience of the Western world is 
to be contented. 


Why should the Western conscience be contented ? We 
will tell the Japanese why. For fifty years it has been 
the steady policy and the obvious interest of the British 
Government to protect Constantinople and the Turks. 
Their strength as a nation was bound up, or at all 
events was assumed to be bound up, with the safety 
of British rule in India, and rather than see them 
interfered with, we have risked half-a-dozen wars, and 
fovght through one. To this hour British policy has for 
one of its pivots the independence of the Sultan, and 
Bnitish officers of all degrees murmur that we must over- 
look “ disagreeable incidents,” rather than depart from 
our attitude of precaution. Nevertheless, so great is the 
horror created by occasional bursts of Mongolian cruelty on 
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the part of Turkish Pashas, that a strong party j 
Britain refuses ever again to fight for Torley py _ 
alternative is Russian domination in Constantinople; th : 
Turkey paid with three rich provinces, Bulgaria, Roumelia 
and (later) Thessaly, for the hideous massacres of Batuk. 
and that to-morrow she will probably pay with the loss of 
Armenia for massacres nearly as hideous in the district of 
Sassoon. There must, of course, be an independent inquir 
but no Eurcpean really doubts that in that district'g 
Pasha raised the taxes till the people grew refractory - 
that the Kurds, who bate Armenians as Christians wh 
then let loose on them; that the Armenians, aided bya 
few Kurdish proprietors, defended themselves successfully ; 
and that the tighting villages, thirty-two of them, it is saiq’ 
but we will not answer for numbers, were then stormed 
by Turkish regular troops, who are among the most for. 
midable soldiers in the world; that the women were al] 
outraged, and the men all murdered. It is even alleged 
that the soldiers themselves resisted the ferocious orders 
they had received, and were then compelled by threats 
to execute them; but that is an additional horror upon 
which, pending the inquiry, it is needless to dilate. The 
broad fact remains, that the evidence brought forward 
convinces Europe, including France, and that unless jt 
can be rebutted, England, Russia, and France will compel 
changes in the administration of Armenia that will put 
an end in all but name to the authority of the Porte, 
England is bound by the agreements about Cyprus, as 
well as the Treaty of Berlin, to move Europe to protect 
the Armenians ; Russia cannot desert a Christian people 
which always, when in despair, appeals to her for help, 
and which has given her great soldiers and administrators ; 
and France will not oppose when Russia leads the way. 
Moreover, action must this time be decisive, for no paper 
agreement can protect the Armenians better than they 
are protected on paper now, and they must be armed 
and organised to resist the Kurdish tribes. In other 
words, Armenia must be raised into a Principality 
under a triple guarantee, even if the British Fleet 
has again to appear in Besika Bay, and Russian soldiers 
to encamp before Trebizond. There will be many conse- 
quences of the change that we shall not like, and par- 
ticularly an extension of Russian influence among the 
most hopeful of Asiatic populations ; but be those conse- 
quences what they may, this ancient Christian people 
must be released from a domination which, endurable 
when applied to Mussulmans, shows itself when applied to 
men of other religions, full of a malignant contempt. 
The British Government cannot avoid its duty, even if 
Mr. Bryce could keep his place in a Cabinet which failed 
to do it; and in spite of the fears of philanthropists, we 
see no reason to believe that it is shrinking. If it does, it 
may get a public letter from Mr. Gladstone himself which 
will blow it into the air. The Liberal Government would 
not have a million votes after Mr. Gladstone had once 
denounced it for abandoning his own enlightened and 
humane policy towards Turkey. It will not, however, 
shrink ; while as to the Russian Foreign Office, it is only 
too eager, and has already despatched nineteen thousand 
men drawn from the efficient Army of the Caucasus, to 
strengthen the heavy force always lying on the frontier 
The Sultan must yield, and that quickly, 
and be happy that the Armenians are the kind of people 
who, if enfranchised, can earn sufficient to pay his tribute 
regularly. 

The Japanese statesmen may study that lesson with 
advantage. We donot attribute to them Turkish barbarity 
or Turkish license, but they are ruling a Mongolian people, 
with the fierce Mongolian instincts only as yet partially 
extirpated, and they must rule them so as to keep down 
that side of their character, Viscount Mutsu says his 
people are gentle and adverse to all cruelty ; but Europe 
bas not forgotten some outbreaks of the Samurai, and 
cannot be convinced that Englishmen would have carried 
to Japan itself so frightful a story unless it had been 
substantially true. These nobles with European titles 
must therefore behave as European nobles would, and 
in the interest of humanity as well as their own, 
must rebind the chain of discipline. We say in their 
own, for they want a Prussian Army, not an Army 
such as followed Count Tilly, and of all blunders a 
General can commit in war, that of making death pre- 
ferable to surrender on the part of his enemies, is the 
most unwise. 
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Mk. BALFOUR ON THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech at Nottingham was received 
by the Government Press with an affectation of 
languid indifference. — What did he mean, they asked, by 
yeproaching them with trying to remove such a flagrant 
injustice as having to pass every measure they propose 
through a House which is pre-eminently and almost 
essentially a House of party antagonists? Would not 
every reasonable body of politicians do the same? Why 
should one of the two parties be handicapped by the 
difficulty of having to squeeze through an almost imper- 
ceptible aperture, when the other finds that aperture 
widen at its very approach till it becomes a convenient and 
even easy pass for the greatest measures? Why should 
so great a Reform Bill as that of 1884, which opened 
the county constituencies to the agricultural labourer, be 
impossible, without a treaty with the Opposition, to a 
Liberal Administration, when at the mere “ open sesame” 
of the fourteenth Earl of Derby, the first great step 
towards democracy,—the Reform Bill of 1867, which intro- 
duced household suffrage into the towns,—was accepted at 
osce when Mr. Disraeli intimated that he was disposed to 
dish the Whigs? We cannot say that Mr. Balfour’s reply 
was a very satisfactory refutation of this party grievance. 
He said that Mr. Asquith had simply assumed that if the 
Liberals had proposed the measure of 1867, the Tories would 
have rejected it, and that this was a mere hypothetical 
conjecture. Of course, it was nothing of the kind. The 
Liberals did propose a Bill in the previous year, a very much 
wilder and less drastic Reform Bill, and though it was not 
the Lords who threw it out, the whole Conservative party, 
whether in the Lords or the Commons, united agaiust it, 
and had it not been shipwrecked in the Commons, as it was, 
it would certainly have been rejected, and even reasonably 
rejected, in the Lords, as a measure which had not then 
received any sufficient proof of national support. No fair 
reasoner would deny that the preliminary reconnaissance 
of 1866 amply proved that the Tories of that year were 
deeply pledged to throw out a much milder Bill, and that 
if it had passed the Commons, they were in fact pledged 
to throw it out, and would have thrown it out, in the Lords. 
Mr. Disraeli’s strategy passed a much more democratic 
measure, but it was accepted by the Lords solely because 
it promised to dish the Whigs,—and indeed fairly fulfilled 
the promise. It is a mistake of Mr. Balfour's, and a 
mistake that is not like him, to treat this notorious fact 
us an argument founded on a mere hypothetical conjecture. 
Political evidence is worth nothing if that argument is not 
as conclusive as any political argument can possibly be 
wade. We not only admit but maintain that it bas been, 
ind is, a hardship, and a very serious hardship, to Liberal 
Administrations, that for them the House of Lords is a 
hostile fortress of the most formidable kind ; while for Con- 
servative Administrations it is a friendly shelter, through 
which they may march at will. We do not think that this 
ought to be so, or can long remain so; but at the same time 
we must not forget that in every constitutional country the 
S-cond Chamber is intended to be, and has always been, a 
safeguard against reckless constitutional change, and that 
it ought not to be as accessible to the party of change as 
itis to the party of resistance. But it is a scandal, and 
a serious scandal, that the Tories should have found it a 
j liant instrument in their hands for effecting the greatest 
change of this century, while the Liberals found it an 
«!most insurmountable obstacle. 

Nevertheless, that is no reason at all why the Conserva- 
tives should not use the Upper House for the very purpose 
fur which,—except in 1867, under Mr. Disraeli’s artful 
strategy,—it has always been used, and ought constitu- 
tionally to be used, when there is a dangerous threatening 
of revolutionary surprise. It is no excuse for giving 
way now to the cry for sweeping away the House of 
Lords without putting anything substantial in its place, 
that under a different generation of statesmen twenty- 
seven years ago, it betrayed its trust as the warder 
of the Constitution, and almost gleefully allowed one 
party to do, out of party spite and prejudice, something 
much more revolutionary than what it was prepared to 
forbid to the other party in the State only a year before. 
We do not hesitate to admit that on that occasion the 
House of Lords betrayed its trust as warder of the Con- 
stitution, and deserved to have had that trust taken from 
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it. But as it was not taken from it, as it is still the ouly ' 








barrier between our revolutionary party and their most 
dangerous designs, Mr. Balfour is quite right in main- 
taining, that till some less manageable and partisan 
warder is appointed in its place, it would be quite base 
and unworthy to surrender its position, and open the 
gates to an invader who makes no secret of his intention 
to make the disruption of the United Kingdom the first 
consequence of his conquest. Mr. Balfuur says,—and to 
our minds says quite justly,—that when once the critical 
question of the constitutional shortcoming of the House 
of Lords as a political security against ill-considered | 
change is raised, it ought to supersede all other questions, ' 
and be determined by a solemn eppeal to the country with 
the least possible delay. We are not among those who 
deny the shortcomings of the Upper House. Ever since its 
surrender to Mr. Disraeli’s strategy in 1867, we have 
recognised its partisan character, and regarded it as- 
good security only fur periods of Liberal ascendency. 
But that is no reason at all why it sbould not fulfil 
its functions duly till some more impartial authority is 
substituted in its place. It is ridiculous to postpone a 
serious appeal to the nation, on the subject of the proper 
constitutional guarantee against dangerous and capricious 
democratic changes, one moment beyond the time when 
the subject of that appeal is fully raised before the 
public mind. That ought to supersede every other ques- 
tion. The Gladstonians want to furnish themselves with 
fresh arguments for the abolition,—or virtual abolition,— 
of the House of Lords, before they make that appeal. They 
want to beable to say to the nation, ‘ See how the House of 
Lords stands in the way not only of Home-rule for Ireland, 
but of Welsh and Scotch Disestablishment, of anti-alcoho} 
laws, of a fair Registration Bill’ But that is an attempt 
to confuse and bewilder the public mind. It may be very true 
that it does stand in the way of those great changes. No 
doubt itdoes. But the question of the soundest guarantee 
against sudden and reckless change is not best discussed 
witha great number of vehement party questions troubling 
the air with cries of anger and vengeunce. It is best dis- 
cussed, as every great constitutional reform is best 
discussed, at a little distance from these immediate party 
squabbles, with the great national considerations which 
overrule all party squabbles, brought home to our minds. 
The Gladstonians intend to throw the question,—if they 
can,—into this form, “‘ Wanted, a Constitution which will 
render it easy to pass Irish Home-rule, Scotch and Welsh 
Disestablishment, ‘One man, one vote,’ a veto on the 
sale of alcohol, and all the rest of it.” We maintain, with 
Mr. Balfour, that that is not at all the way in which such 
a subject should be discussed. We ought rather to discuss 
the question, “ Wanted, a barrier to insure reasonable 
delay and reconsideration against avything like constitu- 
tional surprises, in either direction, that of revolution or 
that of reaction, one that will not be a passive instrument 
in the hands of either party in the State, but as nearly as 
may be, a true safeguard against rash and ill-considered 
changes.” What we need is not to know whether this ox 
that arrangement would result in the easy passage of this 
or that Bill, but whether this or that arrangement would 
result in a sound security against hasty and rash legisla- 
tion, and at the same time in reasonable coucessions to a 
well-marked public opinion. We do not want to obstruct 
wise and well-considered reform. We do want to exact 
adequate conditions that it shall be wise and well con- 
sidered, and in keeping with the mature judgment of the 
greater number of the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Balfour was quite right in promising te 
do all in his power to keep the House of Lords question 
in the front of the battle, and to resist the discussion of 
those minor measures by which the Gladstonians desire tc 
“ fill up the cup.” 





THE PAROCHIAL ELECTIONS. 


igen ye last has been so generally looked forward te 

as the date of the new English Revolution, that it is 
some consolation to realise that the day has come and 
gone and left our purses in our pockets and our heads on 
our shoulders. It may be said, no doubt, that even this 
modified exultation is premature. Tuesday was but the 
day which saw the loading of the pistol or the preparation 
of the scaffold. We have as yet only the nominations of 
the candidates; we have still to see the outcome of the 
actual elections. Weare inclined, however, to think that 
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some indications as to what Parish and District Councils 
are likely to do may be derived from the consideration of the 
kind of people who are anxious to obtain seats on them. If 
the labourers and artisans of England and Wales were as 
bent upon universal destruction as some timid observers 
have supposed, there would have been fewer uncontested 
seats and a different complexion of candidates. There is 
abundant evidence that all classes in the community are 
putting themselves forward to serve either on the Parish 
Council or on the Board of Guardians, and we may safely 
say that this is not a counsel of despair. Where there is no 
contest it is because the present management of the parish 
is not to be disturbed ; where there is a contest, the classes 
which have mavaged the parish in the past fully intend to 
claim their share in the management of it in the future. 
No doubt where this share has been an exclusive one, the 
change will be marked. Just as the result of the Reform 
Acts of 1832 and 1867 was to introduce new classes into 
the House of Commons, so the result of the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1894 will be to introduce new classes into 
the bodies that control parish administration. But in 
1832 and 1867 this was effected without turning out the 
classes that were already in the House of Commons; and 
in 1894 we believe that the change in parish administra- 
tion will be effected with little or nothing of that revo- 
lutionary procedure which is expected and desired by 
some sanguine Radicals. Our confidence in the good 
sense of the English people may be exaggerated, but few 
things would surprise us more than to find the squire, 
the parsop, and the farmer shut out from the Parish 
Council. They will be judged, no doubt, by their past 
behaviour, and if they have managed the affairs of the 
village without reference to the welfare of the in- 
habitants, they will probably find a useful lesson in the 
final state of the poll. But where they have, according 
to their lights, tried to do the best for all classes, we shall 
be surprised if the labourer dees not recognise his 
friends when they come forward. Here and there, no 
doubt, attempts will be made to make parish adminis- 
tration a simple instrument of vengeance. We question, 
however, whether it will be found practicable to give effect 
to this amiable conception of local self-government without 
large changes in the Act. When the time comes at which 
it will be necessary to apply to Parliament for these addi- 
tional powers, we may hope that the parishes which have 
demanded them will be regarded as a wurning, rather 
than as an example. 


The success or failure of Parish Councils will in 
a great measure be decided by the action of the owners 
of cottage property. If they set themselves to dis- 
couraging any efforts on the part of the parish to 
meet real and crying wants, such as water supply or 
drainage ; if they confine themselves to preaching simple 
economy, meaning by economy not getting the most for 
the money spent, but spending no money at all, they will 
find their remonstrances of little avail. The principle 
which underlies the Local Government Act is that 
the inhabitaits of a parish may, and ought to, provide 
for common needs by a common outlay. The minority 
opposed to such outlay have the right to demonstrate its 
uselessness if they can, but provided that the majority of 
the parish wish to incur it, and are willing to bear their 
share of it, the minority can only submit. It is essential, 
however, to the proper working of the system, that this 
last condition should be strictly observed. If the new 
rates are distributed over the whole body of ratepayers, so 
that the man who lives in a cottage pays as much in the 
pound as the man who lives in a mansion—the only 
difference being that the one pays on two or three pounds, 
while the other pays on five hundred—there will be little 
or no fear of local extravagance. The small man will have 
the same inducement to weigh the gain of the scheme 
against its cost that the big man has. In a sense, no 
doubt, this may be said of the system under which rates 
are now levied. The owner of cottages pays the rates for 
all his tenants, and in a rough sort of way makes a pro- 
portionate addition to the rents he charges them. The 
objections to this plan are, first, that the rents do not 
vary automatically with the rates, but are influenced by 
other considerations as well; and next, that when they 
do vary, itis not always obvious to the tenant that the rent 
has been raised because the rates have gone up. What.is 
wanted, is to make this connection clear and unmis- 





in favour of a larger rate, he is at the same tim 
voting in favour of a higher rent. There may be 
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legal difficulties in the way of abolishing compound 
ing; there can be none in the way of making such 
a division between the main rent which is charged for 
the house, and the additional rent which is charged in 
order to enable the landlord to recoup himself for what 
he has paid to the rate-collector. Landlords may loge 
something, in the first instance, by separating the two 
elements in the rent, but they will lose a great deal more 
in the long run by allowing their tenants to go on eon. 
founding them. 

The case of the District Councils is less simple. Foy 
upon the District Councils will be thrown the distribution 
of poor-relief ; and the new classes which have unexpectedly 
been admitted into a share in this function may expect ti 
gain a benefit out of all proportion to the sum spent in 
paying the Poor-rate. Here, again, it will be of little use 
to preach economy pure and simple. Christianity has for 
the time being so leavened and influenced the world that 
the community ‘s coming to think itself bound to care for 
the poor in ways and to an extent which were formerly 
not dreamed of. From 1834 to the present time, destitu- 
tion has constituted the one claim to relief from the 
rates, and in theory only just so much relief has been 
given as would insure that only the destitute would 
apply for it. Insensibly this theory has been widely 
departed from. The relief given to certain classes 
of paupers has been very much greater than the plea of 
destitution can sustain. It is useless to disregard the 
change that has come over public opinion on this subject. 
It is quite true that it is a change which is attended by 
many dangers, but the only result of ignoring it altogether 
would be to make these dangers greater than they need 
be. The one crying defect in the present Poor-law is the 
want of classification. The treatment that is suited to 
one section of paupers is not suited to another section. 
The severity which is necessary in tbe c.se of the able- 
bodied pauper is not necessary in the case of the aged or 
infirm. What is needed in workhouses is not relaxation 
of discipline all round, but greater gentleness in one de- 
partment combined with greater severity in another. At 
present too much is done for the tramp, and too little for 
the children in the workhouse school, or for the old people 
in the workhouse infirmary. We do not challenge the state. 
ment that to make a man comfortable when he is seventy 
may bean inducement to idleness when he is twenty. We 
only say that if you apply the same measure to the two 
cases, there is in the present tendency of public opinion 
a considerable danger that the relaxations which may with 
reason be demanded for the old, will be extended to old 
and young. Preach classification, and you have a good 
chance of being listened to; preach simple economy, and 
you run a very great risk of provoking extravagance all 
along the line. 





THE FOLLY OF A “CONSULTATIVE ” CHAMBER, 
ORD SALISBURY, in writing on “ Lord Rosebery’s 
Plan” in the current number of the National 
Review, seems to assume that Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Asquith are wholly at variance when Lord Rosebery 
declares that he will never consent to have only one 
Chamber, and Mr. Asquith declares in the strongest way 
that if the House of Lords is to retain its present 
functions, he can never consent to improve or strengthen its 
constitution. But is it not nearly certain that Lord Rose- 
bery has no intention of allowing it to retain its present 
functions in that “plan” of his, which, like General 
Trochu’s plan of relieving Paris, he so carefully conceals: 
Did Lord Salisbury note that suggestion in Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech at Glasgow, in which he whispered the words, 
“Perhaps not legislative, but consultative” ? And is it 
not exactly like the interpretation which Lord Rosebery 
sulsequently found for his celebrated remark about the 
necessity of convincing the “ predominant partner” before 
granting Home-rule to Ireland, that when Lord Rosebery 
had affirmed that he could never consent to forego 
a Second Chamber, and then remembered that some of 
his ablest colleagues were determined not to sanction any 
real Second Chamber, he should have interpolated the 
remark that what he was speaking of was the number of 
Chambers to be consulted, not the number of Chambers 
whose assent the Constitution is to require, before ary 





takable,—to bring the tenant to feel that if he votes! 


measure becomes law? He will no doubt conciliate Mr. 
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Asquith by reducing the Second Chamber to a mere 


advisory body, whose advice must be taken, but may, 
at the discretion of the Government, be neglected. We 
can quite imagine that a certain number of the Ministers 
would see something like advantage in retaining a 
Consultative Chamber, the function of which should be 
to place intangible obstacles in the path of the House 
of Commons, which intangible obstacles the House of 
(Commons would heroically proceed to ignore, and to drive 
its legislation through them. Some of the Ministers may 
well think that such an arrangement would enhance the 
popularity of the House of Commons, instead of in any 
way embarrassing it. There is a certain amount of glory 
to be gained by riding roughshod over yonr opponent, 
even though your opponent is perfectly helpless to prevent 
that not very glorious feat. And then, how easy it 
would be to take credit for insisting on submitting 
all popular measures to a cautious and sifting criti- 
cism! How easy it would be to tell the people that 
if the advice given were good, it would be well-nigh 
impossible to ignore it without risking the whole credit 
of the Administration,—as if the people would not 
be much more likely to think any advice bad which 
thwarted their impatience for a great democratic experi- 
ment, however dangerous. Unpleasant advice which cannot 
be enforced, is almost from the first a mere mode of en- 
hancing the attractiveness of the popular proposal which 
can be enforced. If a man wishes to be confirmed in his 
own way of thinking, there is nothing he likes better than to 
consult someone whom he expectsto dissuade him, but whose 
authority he knows to be nil. He feels all the more confi- 
dence in hisown resolution for finding that the counsellor who 
has been given no power to veto his resolution, would have 
liked to veto it had he possessed that power. The mere fact 
that careful provision had been made to let him ignore such 
advice, confirms him in his conviction that he is required to 
listen only that he may be provided with an opportunity 
for saying subsequently : ‘.A)] this was carefully considered, 
and we came to the deliberate conclusion that it was 
unsound advice. The Constitution required us to hear 
all that the opponents of the measure could say, but the 
Constitution alsu clearly provided for our judging it, as 
we do, to be prejudiced advice, which it must be desirable 
to take into account, but chiefly for the purpose of in- 
dicating the proper reply to it.’ There is nothing so easy 
or so attractive as confuting the opponent who is quite 
impotent to put any substantial obstacle in your way. And 
may not this be Lord Rosebery’s plan ?—to insist on pro- 
voking acriticism which he iatends the House of Commons 
first to confute and then triumphantly to overrule ? 


If that is his plan, it is a very weak one, which no 
democracy with any backbone will admire. The use of a 
Second Chamter is to provide against the caprices and 
impulsiveness of national feeling, especially where great 
constitutional changes are involved. And no impotent 
consultative body can do that. The wiser and more 
prudent democratic statesmen have seen that waves of 
popular feeling are very contagious, and often very 
dangerous to the well-being of a nation, especially 
where the opinion of the more experienced and more 
prudent classes, which have much to lose by a great and 
sudden change, is opposed to that of the more restless 
classes who are easily tempted by an alluring proposal 
of which they have not realised the ultimate conse- 
quences. The House of Lords, as it is at present, may be, 
—we think it is,—too much disposed to think that 
all democratic changes are dangerous and wrong; but 
the most essential use of a Second Chamber, is to bring 
about some accord between the substantial and conservative 
elements of the State, and the eager and impetuous ele- 
ments which are always sanguine of the results of change. 
No one can deny that the democracy are usually too 
sanguine of the results of change. They know what they 
suffer, and they do not see that they might easily exaggerate 
instead of attenuating these evils by undermining the 
security of the prosperous, and rendering it hopeless for 
themselves ever to stand firm in the higher position which 
they now seek to undermine inorder to improve slightly their 
temporary lot. There are always two opinions in a com- 
munity,—the opinion of those who are at the bottom, 
and the opinion of those who are at the top. Political 
wisdom consists in bringing about a reconciliation between 
these views. If the Opinion of those who are at the top 
18 to be merely held up to ridicule and insult, it is certain 








that there will be no hope of “ permanent tranquillity of 
temperate freedom,” as Lord Macaulay puts it. We shall 
have all sorts of somersaults,—one class enriching itself at 
the expense of those above it, only to fall a prey to those who 
succeed them in thetask of overturning the temporary order: 
—and there is no stability, no permanence, no real content 
in a political society so ordered. The whole object of Second 
Chambers has usually been to secure a certain concert 
and accord between the masses of the people and the 
selected classes who have acceded to positions of influence 
amongst them. If there are no such selected classes 
who are influential and secure in their position, there 
will be no career for those who are hoping to replace them 
or to associate themselves with them. At the same time, 
it is equally important that the upper classes should not 
be allowed to stifle all the hopes and ambitions of the 
masses, by their superincumbent weight. The very design 
of a Second Chamber is to prevent abrupt, dangerous, and 
needless change, without preventing the modest and tenta- 
tive changes which give the masses of the people hope, 
without turning everything upside down. That is the 
real purpose of such institutions as the House of Lords, 
—a House perpetually recruited from the middle-classes, 
—and still more of the American Senate, which is a very 
much more powerful and less elastic Second Chamber cf 
the same general kind. 

Now, a purely Consultative Chamber can never effect 
any purpose of this kind. Its very impotence marks it out 
for neglect. Everybody knows what the difference is 
between the advice of those who have the power to make 
the neglect of their advice unpleasant, and the advice of 
those who are asked for advice only that they may, if it 
so pleases them, give the advice that the questioner 
desires to get. The advice of the former is often 
followed, even when it is disagreeable; the advice of the 
latter, never, unless it is just what the advisee wishes. Ia 
the former case, there is at least respectful discussion and 
compromise; in the Jatter case, there is no result at all 
except that the consulting party takes it, if it is what he 
wants, and finds excuses without number for disregarding 
it, if it is not. Now, whatever the uses of a Second 
Chamber, the very worst purpose to which it can be 
turned is that of a dummy, to be ignored as soon as it is 
found that it does not echo the resolve of the ‘‘pre- 


dominant partner.” That is a mere provision fur con- 
firming the House of Commons in its own conceit, 
without furnishing any kind of motive for compromise 


between the people who are mounting the Jadder and 
the people who have actually mounted it. As Lord 
Sulisbury justly says, there can be no attempt to 
reform the House of Lords till we know exactly at 
what Lord Rosebery is aimivg,—which at present we 
do not know. If he is aiming at a real drag on im- 
pulsive and capricious change, we might easily so reform 
the House of Lords as to get this, without needlessly 
irritating the House of Commons by the obstructiveness 
of the Upper House. If he is aiming at setting up a 
dummy merely to give the House of Commons the pleasure 
of overthrowing it, then we think that the country would 
prefer one Chamber to two in such a constitution as that; 
and would prefer even the two which we now have to the 
one of unlimited power which Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Labouchere would give us. “Consultative” Chambers are 
mere arrangements to produce the illusion of a drag on 
hasty action, where there is no such drag in existence at all. 
You might just as well grease the wheels of your coach 
before going down a steep hill, and pretend that you had 
locked them, as regard a purely ‘‘ Consultative” Chamber 
as any sort of security against revolutionary change. 





“IMPERIAL PAUPERS.” 

— Daily Chronicle, on Tuesday, made use of an 

expression which, now that that journal has become 
the accepted mouthpiece of London democracy, is worth a 
moment’s careful consideration. The Daily Chronicle resents 
the election of Lord George Hamilton to the chairmanship 
of the London School Board, and as one argument 
against it mentions, in its issue of Tuesday, that Lord 
George Hamilton, as a past Cabinet Minister of ten 
years’ service and insufficient means, receives a pension of 
£2,000 a year, and is therefore “one of our Imperial 
paupers.” We pass over both the discourtesy and the 
absurdity of the phrase, and confine ourselves to asking 
our contemporary, whose {fort to be fair we have always 
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acknowledged, whether it thinks upon reflection that in 
the use of such an argument there is either sense or 
democracy? We contend t! at there is neither. We under- 
stand quite well the objection to paying servants of the 
State by deferred annuities, and have ourselves argued 
that, in a democratic community, it would be wiser to 
compel them to subscribe for their pensions, and then to 
pay them full market wages. But if any pensions are desir- 
able at all, it is pensions to Cabinet Ministers who have not 
sufficient means to support the minimum dignity of that 
position. We need for such offices the ablest men in the land, 
and the ablest cannot take them and so give up the hope of 
profitable careers, if they are either to starve or to suffer 
poverty the moment they are out of office. They will not do 
it; and the proposal of the Daily Chronicle simply deprives 
the people of the service of men who, being attracted to 
their service partly by its rewards, serve them with an 
energy and continuous devotion which the rich are much 
less directly tempted to display. Cabinet Ministers, more- 
over, control large expenditures; many of them have the 
revision of enormous contracts ; and their assiduity, as well 
as their punctilious honesty, are essential to economies 
which may involve millions. It seems to us that 
to refuse pensions to such men so placed, yet grant them 
to every subordinate official, fighting officer, and even 
policeman, is not in accordance with common-sense, much 
less with statesmaalike forethought and precaution. Ofall 
conceivable servants of a State, a Minister of Marine in an 
insular Empire—and that was Lord G. Hamilton’s office— 
his the most responsible post; and to leave him poor after 
years of good service is, to our thinking, not only ingrati- 
tude, but positive folly. One naval battle lost for want of 
attention to the supply of shells, one great ship wrecked by an 
indiscreet appointment to her command, one set of torpedo- 
boats ruined by a contract confided to a friend, would cost 
the public the value of the pension multiplied a thousand- 
fold. It is true the great shipbuilding establishments do 
not promise their managers pensions, but then they do 
not turn them out for party reasons as the community does; 
and they do give shares and percentages which the com- 
‘munity, most unfortunately for itself, is absolutely unable 
todo. There is, of course, a way of avoiding any grant 
of pensions to Cabinet Ministers, a way not only known 
but much adoptd, and that is to give a decided preference 
to the rich; but is that a counsel to be defended by 
democrats? We should have thought that their first 
-principle would have been that poverty should be no 
barrier to service by their elected nominees; and, indeed, 
tbat is the very principle on which they are proposing at 
this very minute to add £200,000 a year to the demand upon 
the taxpayer, by paying all Members of the House of Com- 
mons, nine-tenths of whom do not want the money. We 
lo not suspect the Daily Chronicle of really despising Lord 
George Hamilton for being poor, though its dishonour- 
ing epithet might raise such a suspicion, but it clearly 
does believe that a poor man, if he rises to Cabinet rank, 
should have no pension; and that is surely intensely 
undemocratic advice. The writer of the article does, 
indeed, charge Lord George Hamilton with an additional 
specific offence in that he is a son of a Duke; but asa 
“Duke may be, and in these days of rentless estates often 
is, exceedingly poor, and as some of the most prominent 
Jemocrats of the world, from Caius Gracchus to “ Henri 
‘R chefort,” have been of high patrician descent, that 
charge must have slipped from the pen out of pure force 
vf habit. A Duke in a Radical newspaper is always sou 
nearly a dog, that even poverty, though the greatest of 
«the virtues, cannot, except after long reflection, be allowed 
‘to absolve his descendants from their taint. 

But £2,000 a year is far too high a pension for a Cabinet 
Minister P—Well, that is a reasonable argument ; but then 
is it too high? It is expedient, we should say, that the 
servants of the State, when they are unable to reckon on 
security as one of their advantages, should be paid in 
some reasonable proportion to their ability and standing; 
and this is by no means over-secured by a pension of the 
amount granted to Lord George Hamilton. As we 
showed—or rather the Daily Telegraph showed—a few 
aweeks ago, a comparison of many wills proves that a large 
number of lawyers, doctors, and engineers, save upwards 

of £50,000, which, if invested with any care, may be 
taken to be the equivalent of £2,000 a year for ever. 
Lord George Hamilton does not get £2,000 a vear even 
for life, but only for those per*-1s during which he may 








a) 
be out of office. No one wh» urderstands hj . 
contend that a lawyer, doctor, or Pia nd pry wil 
value to the community than a Cabinet Minister sean 
an inferior man can properly do the latter work “4 
therefore, democrats contend that all liberal pensio : 
are bad, they can only do it on the ground—Mr in 
Burns’s ground—that no man ought to have mot 
than £500 a year. If they mean to apply that all 
round, to newspaper proprietors included, let them sq 
so, and see what the result is on the elections; but if the 
only mean that the State should refuse adequate salaries 
whether direct or deferred, then, though we fully admit 
their right to defend that policy, let them consider well the 
consequences, which will not be democratic. One of two 
results must follow the acceptance of their policy, both of 
which English democrats have hitherto denounced with all 
their hearts. Either the well-to-do will obtain a monopoly 
of high office, as in fact they have done ever since 
the Revolution, or men who are at once poor, able, and 
popular, will accept such office, but protect themselves from 
poverty by underhand means, “wipamnage by the only means 
which cannot be made penal, the use of early information 
for purposes of speculation. We know what kind of evils 
the latter system produces in America, France, and Austria, 
and we do not deny that the former has also evils of its 
own. It shuts out too large a proportion of the com. 
munity from the political service of the State, and 
thereby narrows too greatly the reservoir of states. 
manlike ability. The Queen has to search among a 
plutocratic caste for her advisers instead of searching 
among the nation. We have never since the Revolution 
had a poor Premier, except Lord John Russell, and, as he 
himself informed the House of Commons Committee on 
Salaries, when he ran in debt, Woburn paid all that he 
was unable to pay. That system makes the whole 
democratic experiment imperfect and even dishonest, for 
it leaves the working out of every democratic experiment 
to men who, in certain very extensive divisions of action, 
cannot sympathise with democratic feeling. Is that what 
the Daily Chronicle wants ? because, if not, to denounce men 
in the position of Lord George Hamilton or Mr. Childers as 
“Imperial paupers,” is as wanting in wisdom as it is in 
the common courtesy which keeps the political arena one 
into which men of sensitiveness or refinement can sti!] 
consent to enter, 


MR. CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE. 


HE President’s Message to the United States Con- 
gress is by no means pleasant reading to those who 
are interested, materially or otherwise, in the welfare of 
the American Republic. The passages in it on which 
attention is most naturally centred are those which dea! 
with the quite intolerable position of the Treasury with 
regard to its obligations in the matter of the currency. 
The document in question, like all those issued by Mr. 
Cleveland, is distinguished by the fearlessness with which 
it dwells on the evils to which it proposes to apply reform, 
and the lucidity with which it traces their causes and 
effects. Most of us have long known that the currency 
question in the States was becoming a serious problem ; 
but the Message shows up the extreme gravity of the 
situation, and leaves the impression that the disease which 
has for years been preying on the vitals of the American 
commercial system, has at last reached an acute phase. 
Mr. Cleveland—a etatesman and a man of business 
at all points—is of course ready with his remedy; 
but the remedy, as far as he explained it, is evi- 
dently only a first step in a chain of enactments 
by which the whole financial situation is to be re- 
formed and put straight; and moreover, all who read the 
Message cannot help remembering that Mr. Cleveland’s 
party has already been hopelessly beaten at the polls, and 
that during the few months in which the present majority 
will be left to drag out its discredited existence, there is 
little chance of its being able to make any progress 
towards the accomplishment of the proposed measure, 
which itself would only be valuable as an earnest of 
equally drastic reforms to follow. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that the Stock Markets, both in Wall Street and 
in Capel Court, took little interest in the President’s pro- 
posed reform, but exhibited symptoms of considerable 
depression, owing to the plain statement of the prevalent 
evils which he had s0 explicitly drawn up. 
By the law known as the Resumption Law of 1875, 
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the United States Treasury is bound to keep a reserve of 
q hundred million dollars in gold, for the redemption of 
the notes, commonly called “ greenbacks,” which were 
sued at the time of the Civil War, and have never been 
cancelled. For this purpose, such a reserve, if it could be 
maintained, would be fully sufficient; but the Treasury’s 
purden has been added to by the issue of silver certificates 
and other forms of fiduciary currency, so that finally the 
State, which is pledged to maintain the gold, silver, and 
paper dollars at an equal level, finds itself face to face 
with a mass of paper money said to exceed a thousand 
million dollars in face-value, which it has to redeem in 
old when called upon to do so. A 10 per cent. margin 
would be dangerously narrow, even under the best of 
creumstances. But recently, circumstances have been 
very far from good. For questionable currency legisla- 
lation, by which the Treasury has been obliged to buy 
enormous quantities of silver, solely for the advantage of 
those who had the silver to sel], has led to doubts con- 
cerning the power of the United States Government 
to redeem its pledges, and consequently the stream 
of European capital which has till lately been so 
lavishly poured into the Republic, has teen suddenly 
checked, and, as far as possible, reversed; and this 
shyness of the European investor has been developed 
almost into aversion by the methods in which American 
financiers have played ducks-and-drakes with the money 
advanced for opening up the resources of their country ; 
and finally, the exceptionally low prices of wheat, cotton, 
and other American staples, have made it impossible for 
the country to pay the interest on her obligations abroad 
in produce. Consequently, gold had to be found for 
export, and the result was the depletion of the one store 
which is entirely without protection,—namely, the Treasury 
reserve. This fund seems to have been specially arranged 
so as to be completely in the power of any one who wants 
gold, and yet quite powerless to get gold for itself. For 
it is not used for the redemption of the greenbacks and 
other notes in the sense in which we understand redemp- 
tion, but, to use the President’s own words, “ these 
obligations, when received and redeemed in gold, are not 
cancelled, but reissued, and may do duty many times by 
way of drawing gold from the Treasury. Thus we have 
an endless chain in operation constantly depleting the 
Treasury’s gold.” And so it happened that the store of 
gold in the State’s coffers ran so low that twice within 
the present year the Government has been obliged to 
replenish its supply by issues of bonds. This is, of course, 
a merely temporary measure, for some day or other the 
bonds will have to be redeemed in gold, and, moreover, it 
is absurd to suppose that the Treasury can always go on 
making issues of bonds to refill its ever-emptying bullion- 
vaults. Such is the situation which Mr. Cleveland has 
set himself to remedy. What he wishes to bring about is 
the “absolute divorcement of the Government from the 
business of banking,” which condition he justly regards as 
the “ideal relationship of the Government to the circula- 
tion of the currency of the country.” He proposes, there- 
fore, to replace the paper currency supported by the 
Treasury’s pledge, by one based on a system of joint-stock 
credit. As the law stands at present, the National Banks 
can only issue notes on the security of Federal Government 
Bonds, and only up to 90 per cent. of their face-value. 
This enactment has seriously checked the expansion of the 
Banks’ note-circulation, because owing to the high prices 
at which these bonds have generally stood, it was 
impossible to issue notes on such terms at a profit. 


Mr. Cleveland therefore proposes to annul this re- 
striction, and to allow the Banks to issue notes to an amount 
not exceeding 75 per cent. of their “ paid-up and unim- 
paired capital.” The issue is to be secured by the deposit 
with the Government of legal-tender notes to an amount 
equal to 30 per cent. of the notes circulated ; and a further 
msurance-fund is to be built up by a “small annual tax, 
say of 5 per cent., upon the average circulation of each 
Bank, until the fund amounts to 5 per cent. of the total 
circulation outstanding. Whena Bank fails, its guarantee 
fund is to be paid into this safety fund, and its notes are 
to be redeemed in the first instance from such safety fund 
thus augmented.” With these and other guarantees to 
support it, there is no doubt that the note circulation 
which the President wishes to encourage would be 
Soundly based and worthy of confidence. The common 
guarantee fund would unite together the strength and 





credit of the various Banks into one; and though im 
England we may prefer the system by which the credit 
of all the Banks is practically based on that of the 
one which City editers delight in describing as the 
“central institution”—the strength of which is again, 
actually though unavowedly, rooted in the stability of 
the Government and Constitution of the Empire—there 
is always much to be said, from the point of view of pure 
theory, for a circle of mutually dependent Banks, endowed 
with all the firmness of a well-tied bundle of sticks; and 
such a conception is perhaps better fitted to the demo- 
cratic atmosphere of the United States. There are, of 
course, obvious objections. The 30 per cent. deposit of 
legal-tender notes would have commanded more respect if 
it had been made in gold instead of paper. But unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Cleveland knows only too well that such a 
provision would have led straightway to the depletion of 
the newly acquired Treasury reserve ; and he doubtless 
looks upon the laying up of legal-tender paper as a first 
step in the diminution of the mass of fiduciary currency 
which the Treasury is pledged to redeem. But it is evident 
that the scheme does not go to the root of the matter, 
and is, as we have said, only valuable as a first instal- 
ment. To encourage the circulation of joint-stock-bank 
notes is right enough, as long as this issue is counter- 
balanced by the redemption and cancellation of the mass 
of paper, backed by Government, now in use; if one step 
does not follow as the corollary of the other, the Treasury- 
will remain at the mercy of all who want gold, and the 
only result achieved will be the inflation of the currency 
by the issue of a flood of new paper. And in order to 
undertake such an operation, the Governwent will have 
to set about balancing its budget, cutting down its 
plethoric pension-list—a mere sink of corruption—and 
effecting genuine retrenchments on all sides. With these 
reservations, and assuming him to have meant his scheme 
only as a beginning, Mr. Cleveland may be said to have 
made an honest and statesmanlike attempt to solve his 
country’s currency problem. And there can be no doubt 
that unless something is done in the direction which he 
has indicated, in a very short time the United States will 
find itself unable to redeem its pledges, and forced to 
adopt a silver standard. 

As to the chances of success for the proposed measure, 
as far as the verdict of popular opinion goes, if is in- 
evitably doomed to failure. And eertainly the prospect is 
not encouraging when we consider the demoralisation of 
the Democratic party ; the strength of the interests which 
would view the insolvency of their Government with 
equanimity, and even pleasure, if it led to the adoption of 
a silver standard; and lastly, the number of those who 
know nothing and care less about the currency, but only 
desire the discomfiture of the present Executive. Much 
depends, however, on the attitude of the Banks. The 
daily papers have been telling us that leading bankers 
are opposed to the scheme as fanciful, &c. But such 
statements must be received with caution, for corre- 
spondents have a way of conversing on such a topic with 
an irresponsible junior clerk, and then cabling over what 
he did not say as the deliberate opinion of a “ leading 
banker” delivered ex cathedrd. It is hardly likely that the 
Banks would have advanced fifty million dollars in gold to 
the Treasury, where it is at the mercy of all comers, if 
they had not been prepared to endorse the scheme which 
they knew was to follow the bond issue. If Our surmise 
is correct, and the weight of money is behind the 
President’s measure, its fate at the hands of Congress 
may be very different from that which is generally 
anticipated. 








PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


ANON MacCOLL, in the very interesting volume of 
sermons, ‘ Life Here and Hereafter,” which has just 

been published by Messrs. Longmans, has an appendix on 
the Theology of the English Church concerning Prayers for 
the Dead, which appears to show not only that the English 
Church has never condemned prayers for the dead, and has 
even since the Reformation expressly approved them,— 
Latimer himself, for instance, having declared in a sermon 
before Convocation that the doctrine of prayers for the 
dead “was never lost” from the teaching of the English 
Church,—but that they were included in the first Prayer- 
book of Edward VI., that they were not condemned in the 
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second Prayer-book, that they were restored for a time under 
Elizabeth, and that, finally, they have been declared per- 
fectly legal in our own time by the Court of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a decision never reversed. He tells us 
that the late Dean Stanley was fully convinced by the 
historical argument, and that even the late Archbishop Tait 
appears to have modified his own opinion on the subject, 
which he had at first declared to be hostile to their legality. 
Canon MacColl adds an argument in favour of their justifia- 
bility, which appears to us to be sufficiently convincing, though 
we should hardly think it needful for the minds of men in 
the present day. We live now ina state of the public mind in 
which men refuse to be confined by strict and rigid rules, 
whether in prayer or in any other attitude of their inner life, 
unless the conscience strongly and clearly imposes such rules, 
and in which not only High Churchmen, but even the Broadest 
Churchmen, rebel against a technical evangelicalism that has 
no echo in the heart. As Hartley Coleridge puts it in one 
of his finest sonnets, the only safe rule is to confide freely 
to God every wish which is not distinctly dangerous to the 
uprightness and purity of cur nature :— 
“ And if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 
Then pray to God to take that wish away.’ 

Now, nobody can maintain that the earnest wish for the saiva- 
tion of another soul is one which imperils the spirit even of 
the most devout, and for the extinction of which in his heart 
he ought to pray. He may think that it is in certain cases a 
wish well-nigh impossible of falfilment; but then he knows 
that according to Christ himself, that which is impossible with 
man is possible with God, and that at all events there may be 
impossibilities,—though not known by us as impossibilities,— 
in relation to which the most devout ought to cherish the 
hope that they are within the bounds of possibility. What 
the purest love passionately desires, may be beyond God’s 
moral power to grant, but cannot be beyond man’s right 
to ask. 

Why, then, though prayers for the dead can never be 
shown to be either unnatural or wrong, do they seem to 
take so little hold of the modern Church? We think there 
are two reasons for this,—the first due to our modern, 
easy-going optimism, the next to our short and rather time- 
ridden and untenacious memories. The belief in the easy 
good-nature of God is growing more and more rapidly in 
Protestant countries, and it is now thought almost superfluous 
to pray that he will do what any good-natured man would do 
if he had divine power, namely, rescue every sinner from the 
awful consequences of his own sin. Men are less and less 
willing to believe that there are such things as moral laws 
which God himself cannot reverse,—that he cannot forgive, 
for instance, an unrepented sin,—that he may not over-rule 
an obstinately unholy and defiant purpose. This makes the 
mass of modern Christians too careless to pray for what they 
regard God as almost unable to refuse. The old doctrine was 
that it took the most awfal travail in the souls of the good, to 
help in securing the salvation of the evil, if haply it could be 
secured at .i!1,—that the heartfelt penitence and self-abasement 
of the whole society in which temptation and sin had grown 
up, was not too great a sacrifice for the purpose of undoing 
the mischief which its lax and easy-going ways had caused. 
That belief has been gradually undermined. We have some- 
how managed to forget how responsible we all are for 
each others’ character, and how needful it is for the whole 
fraternity of transgressors to surrender themselves to the 
law which exacts a great atonement for a lax and licentious 
spirit. Men do not live and die by their own virtues or their 
own faults alone. They may, and often do, live on the virtues 
of others on which they idly lean, and die by the sins of others 
in which they permit themselves to be entangled. Every 
true penitent must feel, to the bottom of his heart, how 
many there are who would have been better if he himself 
had been better, and who have either drawn him, or been 
drawn by him, into the social whirlpool from which it is so 
difficult to escape. The very law of atonement which Christ 
proclaimed when he gave himself a ransom for many, is a 
social, not an individual law. His great sacrifice was not 
for individuals, however numerous, but for the race which 
had grown up into a common inheritance of both good and 
evil, and for every one who can avail himself of that great 
sacrifice. Now men can only do so by participating in Christ’s 
own willingness to suffer for others, and Cbrist’s own ardent 
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Se indian 
desire to share with others the joy and glor ivi 
life. But all this is a half-forgotten trath rat 
We are quite willing to throw all the burden of our poe Ten 4 
tion on God, but are not willing to remember that before ea 
can do so, we must show our right to share it by enterin 
into the spirit of the great sacrifice by which alone Goa hag 
redeemed us. That is the first reason why prayers for the 
dead are so little esteemed, and so seldom put up with any 
passion in Protestant countries. We do not half realise that 
we are more or less involved in the very widespread network 
of evil by which we have all suffered; and that we are more 
or less living on the fruits of the very widespread network of 
good by which we have been aided or redeemed. 


The next reason, and perhaps the most powerful and, to 
some extent, legitimate reason, why prayers for the dead 
are offered up with so little heart, when they are offered 
up at all, is that we live in the seen and present, and 
not in the past and the unseen, and find it very difficult 
to recall the trials of those who are not before our 
eyes, and whose sufferings, if they suffer, are not within 
our horizon, Even our best sympathies are so much engaged 
by those whose lot we share, that we find it very difficult to 
spare any of our vivid life to those who have long passed out 
of our reach, and who suffer or rejoice behind the great veil 
that separates them from our eyes. Those whom we have 
revered we are very apt to represent to ourselves as beyond 
the reach of anguish, and those whom we have condemned we 
are very apt to represent to ourselves as needing rather our 
forgiveness and goodwill than our hearty intercession. Both 
feelings are mere evidences of the shortness of human memory 
and the weakness of human imagination. But then the short. 
ness of human memory and the weakness of human imagina- 
tion are hard facts, and it is only by fits and starts that the 
best men can realise how close is their responsibility for many 
of the sins of those who have gone before them, and how pro- 
found also is their obligation to the virtues of many of those 
who have gone before them. Man has but a limited amount 
of life and energy, and it is not wholly his fault, but in great 
part the shortcoming of his nature, that he lives so much 
more in the present than in the past. It is only those the 
chief interest of whose lives is more or less ended, who can 
be expected to identify themselves as closely with the destiny 
of now invisible beings, as they do with the destiny of those 
whose fortunes are being unrolled before their eyes. 


There appear to be, however, only two conceivable reasons 
for the condemnation of prayers for the dead; first, that their 
destiny is fixed absolutely and irrevocably at the time of death, 
and the other, that human prayer cannot affect the divine 
purpose at all. The last reason would dispose as effectually 
of the reasonableness of prayers for the living as it would 
for that of prayers for the dead. But that is directly con- 
trary to the teaching of Christ, unless each is to pray for 
himself alone, which would imply, as Canon MacColl has 
shown, that men ought to be regarded as a collection of units 
without any true community of nature; whereas precisely 
the same reasons which render it right to pray for oneself, 
render it right to pray for others. As for the assumption 
that man’s future destiny is irrevocably fixed at the 
moment of death, the only pretence for such a view 
rests upon a most irrational interpretation of Scripture for 
which there is no excuse. Since men pass into the other world,— 
and pass in multitudes,—in a very imperfect state, it is quite 
contrary to all we know of God’s providence that they should 
be either crystallised in that condition without further 
purification, or be less dependent on the intercession of others 
for that purification in the other life than they are in this. 
That the English Church has so greatly disused, and in 
practice, at least, discouraged prayers for the dead, must be 
regarded rather as a reaction against the mechanical views 
of purgatory which were so prevalent at the time of the 
Reformation, than as implying either any acquiescence in 
a Calvinistic teaching which the English Church steadily 
resisted, or in a fatalism which strikes at the root of 
Christianity itself. 





TIDINESS. 
F there is a good quality in the world which the majority 
of men think a small one, it is the one which women have 





agreed to describe as tidiness. There are thousands of tidy 


‘men in the world, and millions of tidy women; but the male 
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majority, even while benefiting inexpressibly by their woman- 
kind’s efforts to secure tidiness, fret and fume under them, 
and end by submitting with a protest, and probably some 
depreciatory thought, about women’s “fussy ways.” Yet tidi- 
ness is nothing but order in small things; and order in small 
things is always an assistance to efficiency, and sometimes 
absolately essential to it. The horror in which all good mili- 
tary officers hold untidiness in their men or in their barracks, 
has its root in a jast conviction that discipline ultimately 
depends upon the habit of compliance with minute rules, not 
one of which is by itself of any importance, and not only 
discipline but readiness for action. Bayonets must not be 
rusty, or the locks of repeaters left unoiled, if they are to be 
perfectly and instantly available for their work, yet the rigid 
orders which produce the polish and the oiling are identical 
in kind as well as in principle with the “female fidgettiness,” 
which compels the housemaid to dust under the drawers, or 
worries a careless husband into keeping his letters and his 
newspapers on the table instead of on the floor. Every skilled 
bygeist knows that half the “barbarism” against which he 
wages war is untidiness carried to the nth power, and 
every naval captain knows that if he permitted untidiness to 
reign, his ship would first become an Aceldama and then 
meet, in all human probability, with some catastrophe in 
action. ‘“ Where are those shells No.5?” and if they cannot 
be found at once, the ship must strike. Mrs. Bishop, in 
her recent most instructive letters from Pekin, published in 
the St. James’s Gazette, had a sentence or two on Saturday 
which, rightly understood, are positively ghastly in the horror 
they suggest, yet they are nothing in themselves but rebukes for 
untidiness. She says :—‘ Of the Manchu troops as they passed 
Moukden, and their deplorably antique arms, I have written 
previously. Asa whole the Chinese armies have taken the field 
with an unorganised and peculating commissariat, and without 
transport or a medical service. Their rifles and muskets are 
of an infinite variety of patterns, obsolete and new, and car- 
tridges for perhaps twenty different makes are served out all 
jambled up together. In Manchuria I saw cartridges not in 
boxes, but lying in great heaps like potatoes,—long and short, 
fat and thin, all mixed up together, and soldiers fitting them to 
their guns, trying them, and throwing those away which were 
too large or too small.” Just imagine the position of Chinese 
soldiers in action with their small stock of fitting cartridges 
exhausted, and no more to be obtained about which there was 
any certainty that they would fit the rifles! They would be 
killed in heaps, if they stood, like so many unarmed men, 
and of course they do not stand but run, throwing their per- 
fectly useless rifles away to increase their speed; and so the 
Japanese, all armed with the Murata rifle fitted to perfection 
with appropriate cartridges, win every battle, and a mighty 
empire falls prone before a comparatively dwarfish foe. It 
is a grim little story suggesting infinite carnage and suffering, 
and yet much of the muddle must be due to positive un- 
tidiness, and nothing more grandiose. There probably was 
a corrupt motive in the original purchase of so many 
patterns, and of course there was grave neglect of duty on 
the part of the inspectors of the supply departments ; but the 
refusal of the immediate officers concerned to keep the boxes 
separate, the heaping of the cartridges “like potatoes,” and the 
mingling of the sizes in one heap, may have been due, pro- 
bably was due, to that habitual untidiness of the Chinese 
which makes their cities pest-houses, and their special 
quarters all over the world the despair of the hygeist and 
the policeman. The notion that untidiness in the strictest 
feminine sense could contribute to the paralysis of an Empire, 
is in the highest degree tragi-comic, and yet it is unmis- 
takeably true, and may in future be quoted with accuracy, 
if not with effect, by any woman who is scolded by her 
Jord for worrying him with her orderliness and love of seeing 
“things in their proper places.” “Remember the Chinese 
soldiers,” she may say, and if he has read this article he will 
for five seconds be a little ashamed of his own petulance. 


Tidiness is not exactly the “ capacity for taking trouble” 
to which military critics attribute the successes of the 
Prussian army, though without that capacity there is, of 
course, no tidiness, but it is that, plus the power of seeking 
a certain ideal perfectness in arrangements for their own sake 
rather than for the sake of results. Even among women the 
tidy dresser is not always the charming dresser, for sometimes 
the tidiness suggests finicking, but the untidy dresser can 
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never, under any circumstances, be dressed charmingly. The 
lady must seek besides neatness a certain ideal, and the man 
must be desirous of a certain utility, of the power, for example, 
of finding any book or any letter at a moment’s notice. There 
is a little forethought in true tidiness, whether it be in the 
arrangement of a drawer or the careful selection of cartridges 
that will fit the rifles they are intended for, and the notion 
that the “tidy” housewife or the “tidy” man of business 
must of necessity be without imagination is an illusion. 
He or she must imagine what will be the need of the 
future as regards the articles in a muddle, or there 
will be no effort to make them accessible, which is in 
our daily life the grand motor of tidiness, or, at all 
events, shares with the desire to look well in the privi- 
lege of inspiring the quality in its active form. Assuming 
the Chinese officers in charge of the cartridges not to be 
simply dishonest or indifferent, they must, in piling those heaps 
together “like potatoes ” have been strangely wanting in ima- 
gination not to perceive at once that in the hour of conflict 
their reckless indulgence in laziness might be destructive 
not only to their men but to themselves. For a kind of 
laziness, as every woman knows, enters into all untidiness. 
The man leaves his papers in a heap because he cannot, or 
will not, compel himself to the exertion of sorting them, the 
woman keeps her room “all in a litter” because orderly 
“putting away” fatigues her beyond endurance. Tidiness 
involves a perpetually recurrent necessity for small exertions, 
and he or she who is inherently untidy feels about it just as a 
savage feels abont clothes, that the exertion of wearing them 
never comes to an end. Of course the cure is to go on 
with the exertion steadily until it becomes first an easy 
habit, and then a habit so strong that deviation from 
it is an unendurable tax upon forbearance. There are 
women in thousands to whom to be untidy is positive pain, 
and officers in hundreds in all armies in whose thoughts a 
departure from tidiness in their uniferms, in their barracks, 
in the arrangement for the supply and maintenance of 
weapons, involves a kindof moral delinquency. An Irishman 
employed as a gardener, is said to have hated his master 
because he insisted on having his carriage-drive swept 
of all fallen leaves. “Did the leaves hurt the bastes?” 
asked the indignant son of Erin, without in the least 
moving his exceedingly kind but thoroughly English em- 
ployer from his resolve to compel what the gardener con- 
sidered a sort of shot-drill. That gardener had the Chinese, 
that master the Japanese way of looking at things, and trivial 
as the difference may appear, it has helped largely to cost the 
Chinese the sovereignty of Manchuria. 

Tidiness is satirised by a hundred writers, and despised, 
as we have said, by millions; but nobody ever argues against 
it seriously, unless we take the allegation that strong men 
are never tidy, to be a serious argument. It would be one 
perhaps, if it were true; but then it is not. Great soldiers and 
sailors are almost invariably tidy, Frederick of Prussia being 
a rather conspicuous exception; many great lawyers have 
been neat to finickingness, and the same may be said 
of many great men of business. We should say, indeed, 
that as many weak men were untidy as strong men, and that 
of the latter a large proportion will be found to be of the 
dreamy or the reflective temperament. Dreamy people hate 
tidiness, and the very reflective are rarely quite tidy, the 
reason being the same in both cases, that such persons 
besides feeling the inherent dislike of most men to small 
recurrent exertions without immediate end, are annoyed by 
interruptions to the current of thought. They want, as they 
say, to be at peace from trifles, and as somebody usually 
saves them from the consequences of their ways, they 
remain untidy through life. That they gain anything 
by their untidiness, except, possibly, somes light relief 
from irritability, is, however, a most rash assumption. 
They rarely save time, for they can never find anything; 
they do not think more clearly, for the materials for thought 
are never ready to hand; and it may be questioned if their 
habit adds even to their mental peace. Few men are 
wholly unaware of their own untidiness, or escape from 
periodic impulses to correct it, and what with those intermit- 
tent fits, which never do any good, and their occasional con- 
sciousness of the trouble they give, they are probably as 
much disturbed as the tidy, who indeed in time become 
blissfully unconscious that they have adopted a feminine 
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habit, and in adopting it have materially increased their own 
readiness for action. It is quite possible even for Chinamen 
to divide cartridges into those which will fit the rifles and 
those which will not, and to keep them in separate heaps, and 
it is questionable whether the pleasures of untidiness in their 
case are not outweighed by the pains consequent on defeat, 
flight, disgrace, or death by disembowelling. 





COURTESY ACROSS THE COUNTER. 

Tis by no fault of their own that the English people are 
I not the best bebaved of all European nations, for when 
they are not striving to improve each others’ morals—a matter 
of rather frequent occurrence—they will always be found 
mending each others’ manners. Manners, according to a con- 
siderable section of the British public, form one of the lessons 
which are better learnt abroad; and the would be reformer is 
never tired of drawing an unflattering contrast between the 
uncouth stiffness of his compatriot and the supple politeness 
of the Frenchman. The Pall Mall Gazetfe has recently been 
regaling its readers with a rather curious correspondence 
bearing upon the minor courtesies of everyday life as evidenced 
in the existing relations between a British shopkeeper and his 
customers. If there is anything in the theory of national polite- 
ness, this particular relation between two classes of the com- 
munity ought to illustrate it rather better than anyother. Our 
contemporary publishes letters written upon both sides of the 
question—from the tradesman’s and from the customer’s point 
of view—and we grieve to say that as the advocates of either 
side devote themselves entirely to mutual recriminations, our 
national character for politeness suffers very considerably 
in their hands. We all know how the typical Frenchman 
does his shopping. He removes his hat on entering the 
door, and always prefaces his requests with a polite “ Bon- 
jour, Madame,” or “ Monsieur,” as the case may be. Having 
transacted his business, he takes his departure with the same 
sign of respect and a genial expression of thanks. And the 
EnglishmanP If we were to take his own word for it, his 
method certainly affords a very disagreeable contrast. The 
first letter of the Pall Mall controversy is written from the 
customer’s point of view—to complain of the shopkeeper— 
and the description of their mutual transactions, when con- 
densed, runs somewhat in this fashion :—Enter a customer 
to a hosier’s shop. ‘ Gloves.”—“ What kind of gloves?” 
asks the shopman; “kid gloves, dog’s-skin, gants de 
Buide? &o.”—“*I don’t know—I want some gloves.”— 
“What colour?” persists the shopkeeper; “black, grey, 
yellow, white?”—“TI don’t know, I tell you. I want some 
gloves.”—" Can you tell me what price?” hazards the per- 
plexed man behind the counter.—‘ How should I know the 
price of your gloves?” retorts his customer; ‘‘give me some 
zt 1s. 11d."—* They are not very good at that price.”— 
“Then what do you mean by putting them in your window?” 
is the courteous rejoinder. Finally, this high and mighty 
personage is induced to reveal the size of his hands, and is 
fitted with a pair of gloves for 43. 64. But before he 
leaves the shop he is grievously insulted by an inquiry 
as to whether he does not require ties or braces, and 
when he ultimately departs, it is to write a letter to 
the papers complaining of the hopeless stupidity and im- 
pertinence of the English shopkeeper, and asking how any 
man of his sensitive gentility can be expected to do his own 
shopping. The moral being, we suppose, that for the future 
he will always allow his valet to stand between trade and hig 
nobility. 

There are people of this stamp, though we are amazed to 
find any one among them nowadays who has the courage of 
his opinions in print. Bat that this person represents a fair 
sample of national politeness, we strenuously deny. Itis true 
that the small forms of courtesy, the lifted hat and the formal 
greeting which always preface a Frenchman’s commerce with 
his neigkbour, are more often neglected by us than not. For 
some reason or other those outward signs, which mean so much 
across the Channel, are generally disregarded in England; 
possibly we may attribute the fact to our national awkward- 
ness—for we are a somewhat awkward race, slow at expressing 
our goodwill, shy in the presence of those who are not exactly 
our social equals, and foolishly afraid of committing ourselves 
to an action which may not meet with a fitting response. 
Nevertheless, we believe that there is as much good and kindly 
feeling shown across an English as there is across a French 
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counter, and that we need no lessons from Parig either in 


civility or consideration. At the same time, one ig bound te 
confess that it was not always so, and that half a century ago 

both the cringing obsequiousness of its shopkeepers and the 
bullying condescension of their customers, constituted a rather 
unpleasant feature of London life. Almost every aspect of our 
national character has changed since that time, and, among 
other changes, our shopkeepers have grown more independent 

and the shopping public more polite, and certainly more kindly. 
Our great-grandmothers would have been rather astonished if 
they had lived to see how far this change has gone. They would 
not have troubled their heads as to whether the “young person” 

behind the counter had ever an opportunity of sitting down 
or not. They only knew that she stood there to wait Upon 

their good pleasure,—and she might have stood to Doomsday 
for all they cared. Even to-day, neither shopkeeper nor 
customer is quite perfect,—how should they be? The former 
is still rather apt, perhaps, to hover between two extremes, 

his old obsequiousness and his new and sometimes over. 
strained independence. The shopwalker, as he is called 
—the very splendid gentleman with a rosette in his button. 
hole who parades the big shops and magnificently con. 
ducts the faltering steps of a customer from counter to 
counter—is almost “too bright and good” for the common. 
place business of an ordinary man, and his airs and graces 
are rather trying to the modesty of a retiring person 
who is not accustomed to be attended by such pomp and 
ceremony. A timid lady who wishes to buy a yard of 
tape or a packet of pins is somewhat abashed when her 
humble purchase causes a commotion among these deco- 
rated officers of commerce. On the other hand, the weary- 
eyed wielder of the yard-measure behind the counter— 
especially if he be employed at Co-operative Stores—some. 
times allows the independence of his bearing to degenerate 
into something like brusque incivility. The poor fellow ig 
very hardly tried. Day after day he has to confront a 
passing procession of customers, of whom the majority show 
but little appreciation of his patient service. Often they do 
not know themselves what they want, and almost as often 
they will not accept his explanation of their needs, so that 
the only result of much labour is the departure of an unfair 
customer, carrying her purse intact, and firing a parting 
shot,—“ Well, I have no doubt I can get what I want 
somewhere else.” If the unfortunate man is uncivil to hig 
next customer, he has at least a good excuse. There ig 
one element in English shopping, too, which most people 
overlook. In this country, everything is sold at a fixed price; 
in most Continental towns, in spite of the notice prix fixe,a 
little bargaining is generally expected, and nearly always 
successful. Now, the relation between a customer and a 
shopkeeper who sells only at fixed price, cannot be quite 
the same as that between two parties engaged in a bargain. 
To take an extreme instance of bargaining, one would not 
treat “ Mr. Far-Away Moses,” of the Bazaar in Constantinople, 
in the same way as a bric-a-brac dealer in Bond Street. One 
would have to accept Mr. Moses’s hospitality, sit on his divan, 
drink his coffee, and discuss the weather or the politics of the 
Sublime Porte, and only make bids for the coveted article— 
bids that are ludicrously disproportionate with his demands— 
at rare intervals. One might have to pay him a good many 
visits, and drink many cups of his coffee, before any actual 
purchase was made. Time is nothing to Mr. Moses, and 
cheerful companionship a good deal. But time to the 
Englishman, as all foreigners know, is money, and in 
eliminating the time spent on bargaining he has perhaps also 
eliminated the time he might spend in courtesy. Who knows 
to what extent that readiness to raise his hat and the polite 
preliminary greeting may not reflect a Frenchman’s regard 
for his own interest ? 


The chief accusation brought by the customer against the 
shopkeeper in the pages of the Pall Mall Gaz-tte, is that the 
latter is inattentive to the exact requisitions that are made 
of him, and only tries to force his client to buy what he does 
not want. One correspondent tells a touching story of his 
adventures in a bootshop. Seeing sundry pairs of shoes 
in the window, advertised at the extraordinary price of 
43, 114d., and thinking he might take advantage of so cheap 
a market, he entered to prove them. At first the shop- 
man was reluctant to let him try on any shoes under double 
that price. Finally, a pair of the exhibited shoes were pro- 
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a each 
‘duced; but they did not fit. On his demanding more pairs 
to essay, the correspondent alleges that the shopkeeper 
roughly informed him that he was not going to upset the 
whole shop-window in order to provide one client with a pair 
of over-cheap shoes. We will not doubt the correctness of 
this story, though we must confess the procedure of the shop- 
wan sounds quite as unlikely as it would be impolite. But 
even 80, what just cause had this customer to show indigna- 
tion? Surely it is somewhat foolish to be affronted with a 
man because he is candid enough to explain why he does not 
desire our custom? There are always two sides to a bargain, 
and itis rather too much to demand of a shopkeeper that 
he should make a losing bargain with a good grace. But, 
objects this victim, the shopkeeper ought not to display 
cheap things in his window, if he does not intend to take 
trouble over their sale. Perhaps; but who is there who 
really puts faith in all the outside pretensions of a shop? And 
as to being cajoled into buying what they do not want, cus- 
tomers who make this a reason for resentment seem to forget 
that the prior duty of the shopkeeper is owed to his employer 
and not to themselves. His business is to sell his master’s 
goods, not to aid the economical intentions of the public. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE: A PROTEST. 


(To rae Eprror or TH@ “Sprecrator.”’] 

S1r,—In a paragraph relating to Mr. Alfred Milner’s recent 
lecture on “ Arnold Toynbee,” in the Spectator of December 
ist, you state that “ many find a very effective picture of Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee in the Mr. Hallin of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
‘Marcella.”” Will you allow me to say a word of protest 
against this identefication, which has caused no little pain 
and annoyance to those to whom the memory of Arnold 
Toynbee is dear. Whether the identification in question was 
intended by the authoress of “ Marcella,” I do not know—I 
hope not, for many reasons—but I can state positively that 
“Mr. Hallin” is not accepted as “a very effective picture of 
Mr. Arnold Toynbee” by those who knew Arnold Toynbee 
best.—I am, Sir, &c., OXoONIENSIS. 








THE PROPOSED SNOWDON RAILWAY: A PROTEST. 

(To tage Epiror or THE ** SprcrTaTor.”’] 
§1r,—The local press assures us that, “owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, the function of cutting the first sod of the 
Snowdon Electric Railway has been postponed till December 
15th.” On that day Philistia may be glad, and the people of 
Llanberis rejoice; but it will be a sad day for those who 
believe that the mountains of Wales were made for other 
purposes than to act as advertisements for lodging-houses, 
and that the hills of our native land, unvulgarised and 
uncommercialised, have other functions to perform than to 
swell the pockets of company promoters, buffet-keepers, and 
excursion agents. For as sure as the mountain railway craze 
is let loose in Snowdonia, our friend the benevolent electrical 
engineer and the philanthropic restaurant company, and the 
public-spirited proprietor of our fells and mountainsides— 
or so much of them as is inclosed land—will touch the hills 
of Scotland and of England with their wands of enchantment, 
and with the cry of “Pro bono publico,” and ‘* Progress ” 
each assailable peak wil! be captured. To quote the words of 
the “Wengern Alp” Company’s time-bills,—“In one con- 
tinual course of triumph, civilisation (?) will climb the heights.” 
In this particular instance of the attack upon Snowdon, the 
defenders of the scheme are candid if they are not logical. 
They assert that in the interests of a decaying Llanberis, the 
chief landed proprietor of these parts, with sole regard for the 
interests of the thousands who find their livelihood upon his 
estate, has been obliged to put his own feelings in his pocket, 
and grant the facilities to others of which he has refused to 
avail himself. But surely these thousands who are Mr. 
Assheton Smith’s dependants, are, in the bulk, slate-quarry- 
men, The railway is not a slate-quarry line, but an excur- 
sionist line. 

Weare further told by our candid friend, the champion of 
this latest addition to the charm of Wales, that “ Mr. Assheton 
Smith has hitherto opposed the construction of a Snowdon 
railway, but with all his desire to see Snowdon untouched, he 
is obliged to see that the district for the development of which 








he is responsible, is fast decaying, because other parties are 
catering for the summer visitors, and it is under a sense of 
what he owes to the people of Llanberis that he withdraws his 
opposition.” The same candid friend tells us that the stream 
of tourists has heen diverted almost entirely from Llanberis 
by means of the clever device of the promoters of the Narrow 
Gauge Railway, and that the rechristening of the “ Rhyddhu” 
Terminus, and calling it Snowdon, attracts thousands of 
tourists annually, with loss to the lodging-house keepers of 
Llanberis. Now the secret is out. The whole of this bene- 
ficent scheme of mountain desecration is a counterblast to the 
clever device of the Narrow Gauge Railway. It is a bid for 
tourist traffic, and is a move in a game which will have counter 
moves ad infinitum, or at any rate until the Narrow Gauge 
has its own line of rails to the top. 

It seems never to have occurred to the philanthropists who 
are catering for the public good, whether the public would 
have it or no, to consider why Llanberis has been forsaken. 
A moment’s thought might have shown them that the decay of 
Llanberis as a tourist resort, was clearly owing in part to the 
fact that having turned the lake into a tip for quarry refuse, 
Llanberis was less desirable than of old for lovers of scenery. 
Nor has it appeared a thing worth mention that the most 
beautiful ascents of Snowdon were from Beddgelert and 
Capel Curig, and that perhaps, after all, to compel the excur- 
sionist to be dragged up the hill on the wrong side of it, was 
not the kindest thing in the world. 

It is enough to know that the first sod is to be eut on 
December 15th, and that unless the proposed line runs over 
any common ground, the promoters need not come to Parlia- 
ment for a Bill; and further, that if in their benevolence they 
will give the excursionists a free ride up to the summit, they 
will not so much as have to obtain the certificate of the Board 
of Trade. But it remains for us as a nation, to ask ourselves 
whether the mountains were made for Mr. Assheton Smith 
and the good of his estate, or whether they serve a broad 
national purpose in which the whole nation has an interest. 
The “sleep that is among the lonely hills,” that at the bidding 
of “restaurant, buffet, and engine,” is about to flee away for 
ever, might well urge us in our restless time of wear and tear, 
to think twice before we allow present monetary gain to rob 
the nation of future thought and inspiration, which the hills 
in their solitude can bestow, and might well bid us pause 
before we let the cry of “ Lodgings to let!” desecrate our 
mountain sanctuaries for all time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. D. RAWNSLEY. 





CHILD PHILOSOPHY. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE * SpxctTaTor.”] 
S1r,—A few days ago I was told of a touchingly pretty 
remark made by a little girl of four years old. It is, I think, 
worth recording. Her father was walking with the child 
through the village cemetery, when, pointing to the graves, 
she asked wonderingly, “ What are these for?” Her father, 
somewhat puzzled what to say, answered, “They belong tc 
the people who have gone to heaven.”—* To the angels ? ”— 
“ Yes.”—* Ah!” commented the little one, “that is where they 


have left their clothes.” —I am, Sir, &c, 
HENRY ATTWELL, 





“THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY.” 
(To tur Epitor oy THE “ SrxectTator.”) 
S1r,—Will you pardon me for pointing out what seems to m¢ 
a misconception in your extremely interesting article in the 
Spectator of November 24th, on “ Poets on Poets”? I allude 
to the remarks on Shelley’s phrase “the pilgrim of eternity.’ 
In the sense in which the poet undoubtedly meant it to be 
understood, it is both a true and a felicitous description of 
the author of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” in which poem the origin an¢ 
explanation of the phrase areto befound. The passage whick 
Shelley had in his mind, and which his biographers tell us be 
was very fond of quoting, is the concluding portion of stanza 
lxx., canto 3, of “ Childe Harold” :— 
“ The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 

To those that walk in darkness: on the sea 

The boldest steer but where their ports invite, 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 

Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored ne’er shall be.” 
Reading the description in “ Adonais” by the light of this 
passage, it appears to me that Shelley merely meant that 
Byron was one of those lonely and restless natures which seem 
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doomed throughout eternity to wander uncompanioned and 
homeless, failing to find in the whole universe a haven of rest. 
The “early but enduring monuments ” celebrated by Shelley, 
is, of course, “ Childe Harold.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. T. Baker. 
106 Birkin Avenue, Nottingham, November 24th. 


[No doubt our correspondent is right; but a “ wanderer o’er 
eternity ” and “the pilgrim of eternity” are very different in 
their literary expressiveness; and Shelley’s phrase seems to 
us singularly ill-adapted to recall Byron’s stanza and meaning. 
—Ep. Spectator. } 


A DREAM SUGGESTED BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
{To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Is there not a fundamental misconception underlying a 
part of the article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
December Ist? It is clearly assumed in the article that the 
vibrations which cause “light” and “sound ” are in the same 
medium, whereas vibrations preducing the sensation called 
“light” are in the all-pervading ether, and vibrations pro- 
ducing the sensation called “sound” are in atmospheric air. 
This being so, surely the sentence about seeing the roll of the 
thunder, and hearing the flash of the lightning, loses its 
point ?—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. W. 
[If our correspondent will read the article again carefully 
he will see that nothing of the kind was assumed. Indeed, 
we were careful to note that the vibrations of sound, as 
we hear them, come through the air. But we suggested 
that the ethereal vibrations which to us are light might 
very well produce the effect of sound on differently organised 
ears.—Ep. Spectator. ] 











BOOKS. 


eee 
MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW POEMS.* 
Canon AINGER, in the lecture which he has just published in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, bas been endeavouring to find some 
criterion of the poet who lasts, as distinguished from the poet 
who, even though he may be much thought of for a time, is 
soon forgotten. For he regards Time as the greatest of the 
critics. And no doubt it is quite true that, negatively at 
least, the poet who, after earning a great popularity, does not 
last, is almost always more or less of a phantom. But is it 
certain that every true poet succeeds in earning that temporary 
popularity which is the first condition of the fair application 
of this criterion? We very much doubt whether it is not true 
of the poetic faculty, as Gray thought it was of the moral and 
political no less than of the poetical, that— 
“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
Aud waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

We may admit that the poets who last are true poets. Bat 
can we admit, of all the poets who do not even gain a tem- 
porary popularity, that they did not deserve to gainit? We 
very much doubt it. Was Henry Vaughan, for instance, 
ever really popular? Has Time done as much to canonise him, 
as he has to extinguisk indifferent poets? Does not Time do 
a great deal more to extinguish showy reputations than he 
does to establish true ones? Wesuspect there area good many 
poets now quite forgotten who did not succeed in even gaining 
that vogue which is necessary for the fair application of 
Canon Ainger’s test. The world does not willingly forget 
what has once laid hold of its imagination, but are there not 
true poets who have failed to do so less from want of power 
than from want of opportunity? Time extinguishes the tawdry 
reputations well, but he is not equally careful to establish the 
true ones. However, that applies more to the poetw mediocres 
with whom Canon Ainger was dealing in the lecture published 
in this month’s Macmillan, than it does to our greater puets, 
and we do not doubt for a moment that Mr. Watson has 
already secured his title to be reckoned as one of those greater 
poets who can never be forgotten, unless it be possible—and 
that is a matter of which mortal man cannot judge—that a 
whole language and a great literature may, in the revolutions 
of the ages, be itself forgotten. Mr. Watson has already 
taken his place, we are sure, among the greater poets of this 
generation, on a level in quality,—of course, in quantity he 
has not yet had the opportunity,—with Matthew Arnold and 








Tennyson, if not with Wordsworth, who, at his greatest is 
the greatest of the poets of the nineteenth century, as, at his 
worst, he is the least of them, the most apt to remind us that 
a poet is often no judge of the value of his own productions, 
Canon Ainger lays it down, justly enough, that one of the 
best tests of the true poet is to stand unmoved in the position 
which he first gains in the heartsof his admirers, even through’ 
the great revolutions of taste which the transition from youth 
to age brings with it. And he might have added that a poet 
who takes hold of the elder devotees of his poetry, even more 
than he does of the younger, is almost sure to last; for while 
the young are often taken by some more or less meretricioug 
quality, the elders seldom are. But we would venture to adg 
to Canon Ainger’s criteria of poetic genuineness one that ig 
not always satisfied even in the case of a great and robust 
poet like Browning, but when it is satisfied, always indicates 
a poet of the highest order,—we mean the impression he pro- 
duces of the complete fusion of perception, thought, and feeling 
in a single and harmonious wholeness of nature. Browning 
often appears in a very rough undress, and gives us the impreg. 
sion of a great deal of raw material which had never been either 
chiselled or moulded into any perfection of form at all. We do 
not deny that even roughness and abruptness like Browning’s 
may be redeemed by power of thought and keenness of percep. 
tion from the fate which generally awaits slovenly workman. 
ship. It was so in Browning’s case, for he has more than once 
contrived to invest with a sort of sublimity, both jog-trot 
metres and an almost ostentatiously precipitate form of 
speech,—as, for instance, in ‘The Grammarian’s Funeral.” 
But when you do get a singular wholeness of conception, 
perfect gradation, stateliness without pomp, playfulness with- 
out effort, and above all, sublimity without ambitiousness or 
formality,—say rather, combined with perfect ease,—we may 
be sure of the genuineness and enduringness of the poet who 
thus affects us. And all this we have in Mr. Watson. We 
do not hesitate to say that in this very thin volume, there is 
more poetry that will last as long as the English language 
than is in the same bulk of many a really great poet’s work, 
Take, for instance, the piece called “ Vita Nuova,” which com- 
memorates Mr. Watson’s recovery from an illness which 
threatened dangerously his great genius. Is there a line 
in it which would not be worthy of a modern Milton ?—nay, 
that does not more or less remind us in its stately music of 
some of Milton’s finest references to his own privations :— 


“ Long hath she slept, forgetful of delight : 
At last, at last, the enchanted princess, Earth, 
Claimed with a kiss by Spring the adventurer, 
In slumber knows the destined lips, and thrilled 
Through all the deeps of her unageing heart 
With passionate necessity of joy, 
Wakens, and yields her loveliness to love. 


oth 


O ancient streams, O far-descended woods 
Full of the fluttering of melodious souls ; 
O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 
In solemn jubilation; winds and clouds, 
Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 
And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 
The Earth’s divine renewal : lo, I too 
With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song. 
I too have come through wintry terrors,—yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life ; 
And I would dedicate these thankful tears 
To whatsoever Power beneficent, 
Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 
And suffers me to know my spirit a note 
Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 
And voiceful mountain,—nay a string, how jarred 
And all but broken ! of that lyre of life 
Whereon himself, the master harp-player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 
To one immortal and most perfect strain, 
Harps without pause, building with song the world.” 
We observe that a contemporary who gives this little volume 
the most genuine and discriminating praise, criticises the 
rbythm of the last line but three as very defective. That is, 
we think,a hasty judgment. Read “ harp-pliy ér” as it ought 
to be read, as an ordinary dacty], and it is one of the most 
harmonious of lines. Mr. Watson is, indeed, at least as sure of 
ear as Tennyson himself. The stateliness and ease of this beauti- 
ful poem seems to us almost equally remarkable. Perhaps the 
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ease sets off the stateliness till it has the effect of a finer quality. 
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Take, again, the really magnificent ode “To the first Skylark 
of Spring.” The poets have frequently been great on the sky- 
lark. Shelley’s skylark is perhaps his most lovely, his most 
thoroughly aerial song. It is a skylark which has utterly 
forgotten its home on the earth, and which we leave, as we find 
it, springing upward to the very fountain of beauty. Words- 
worth’s skylark, the higher it mounts, “thrills not the less,” 
but rather the more, “the bosom of the plain,” and remains— 
“Type of the wise who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” 

Mr. Watson’s skylark sings with the full rapture of Shelley’s, 

and though it does not reflect the rather meek content of 

Wordsworth’s with its lowly home, depicts far more power- 

fnlly than Shelley’s skylark the fluttering wiug, the drooping 

heart, the baffled spirit of human aspiration. It certainly, on 
the whole, surpasses Wordsworth’s skylark, which, while it 
does not “despise the earth where cares abound,” fails to 
represent the buoyant passion which struggles against those 
cares, or, as Mr. Watson puts it, the “proud, unmanu- 
mitted soul” of the “insurgent” slave. Wordsworth’s sky- 
lark is as grateful for the earth as it is for the heaven 
towards which it springs; but that is hardly a true image 
of the thoughts which it embodies to that more spiritual 
“pilgrim of the sky,” who follows its flight with a yearning 
as vain asitis passionate. Mr. Watson represents both the 
ecstasy and the despair of that vision with an imagination as 
free and buoyant as it is conscious of its impotence to imitate 
the flight on which it gazes. You can feel the very throb of 
anguish with which it cries aloud for trne mannumission, 
“more than they that watch for the morning; I say more 
than they that watch for the morning.” It is as much greater 
than Wordsworth’s poem, therefore, as one whose eyes do 
not “avert their ken from half of human fate,” is greater 
than one who does, though the very object of the poet is 
to present us with a “type of the wise.” It is indeed not 
true that the wisest of men are free from those passionate 
agitations from which Wordsworth exempts them. Even 
Shelley’s poem, in its very different imaginative sphere, 
hardly surpasses the following, even if it equals it :— 
“Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, Sweet,— 
The virginal, untroubled sky, 
And this vext region at my feet,— 
Alas, but ono have [! 
To all my songs there clings the shade, 
The dulling shado of mundane care. 
They amid mortal mists are made,— 
Thine, in immortal air. 
My heart is dashed with griefs and fears ; 
My song comes fluttering, and is gone. 
O high above the home of tears, 
, Eternal Joy, sing on.” 
That is but the opening of one of the finest poems in the 
English language, and though there is nothing more beantiful 
than the opening, there is nothing that in any way sinks below 
its level. But jast as Wordsworth, in the latest edition of 
his poems, omitted the very beautiful second verse of his 
,“ Skylark,” to the great regret of all those who possess that 
edition of them, so Mr. Watson, who has wisely omitted two 
verses which certainly sank below the level of his great poem, 
has also unfortunately thought it necessary to omit a third 
verse more or less connected with them, which is at least as 
great as anything else his poem contains. The following is 
the verse to which we refer in the poem as it first appeared :— 
“Sing, for with rapturous throes of birth, 
And arrowy labyrinthine sting, 
There riots in the veins of Earth 
The ichor of the Spring.” 
,We see no reason why that verse should not have been 
retained before the one beginning with the line “ Thy spirit 
knows nor bounds nor bars.” We conceive that the sacrifice 
was made in a too fastidious epirit. 

Nothing, however, marks Mr. Watson’s genius more than 
the finely and even fastidiously graduated transitions by 
which he passes from one subject to another,—the best of all 
indications of that unity and harmony of form, without which 
even the most original poets startle and jar us. Mr. Browning, 
as we have already indicated, after his earliest poems had been 
composed, delighted in those startling shocks which make 
one conceive the poet’s imagination as something like a net- 
work of cog-wheels which crash out discords, not symphonies. 
But the poet who feels the claims of beauty as at least as 
imperious as those of truth, shrinks from this rude clashing 


of the discordant elements in men’s nature, and earnestly 
seeks for reconciling chords. Note how delicately in the 
exquisite lines to Mr. Traill Mr. Watson passes from high 
passion to humour, and from humour again to the highest 
passion. We know nothing that shows the finer gradations 
of Mr. Watson’s reverie more perfectly than these lines to 
Mr. Traill. 

There are but few blemishes in the book, thongh the 
sonnets do not suit Mr. Watson’s genius so well as the 
longer poems. He is less successful in concentrating than 
in developing his thought. Perhaps the word “ affable,” 
though it has been singled out for praise by a contemporary 
in the Lines to Mr. Benson, has a note that is not perfectly 
genuine init. Even to the historical student, the record of 
the past does not exactly conduct itself “ affably,” and the 
word “crimson” before “crime” in the same Lines is too 
redolent of “ apt alliteration’s artful aid.” But there is such 
a perfection in Mr. Watson’s workmanship, that the slightest 
falsetto note in any line strikes the ear at once. Mr. Watson 
sustains easily in this volume the reputation he has gained of 
far the greatest poet still amongst us, 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH.* 
Miss EpGEWoRTH died in18i8. The first letter given in the 
two volumes of correspondence that have been for very nearly 
fifty years kept back from the public, is dated December 9th, 
1787, the latest, October 50th, 1814. The memoirs cover 
therefore the first half of the present century and more than 
a decade of the last. When Maria Edgeworth left school, Fanny 
Burney was the heroine of London literary society, and John- 
son its dictator ; and the obscure little girl at Edgeworthstown 
envied her schoolfellow, Frances Robinson (afterwards Mrs. 
Charles Hoare), because she knew the authoress of Evelina, 
to whom it was Maria’s devouring, and at the time hopeless, 
ambition to be introduced. Mr. Edgeworth’s cousin, the pious 
and chivalrous Abbé Eigeworth, was the priest who received 
the last confession of Louis XVI., gave him the sacrament 
on the morning of his execution, and attended him, at the 
risk of his own life, to the scaffold. Maria’s elder brother 
Richard was not only brought up according to tae principles 
of Emile, but presented in person to Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Thus, in time, in interests, and in blood -relationship, 
the beginnings of Miss Edgeworth’s life were very close 
to the great events and personages of the régime that broke up 
with the French Revolution ; and yet one of the most striking 
characteristics of these two volumes of Life and Letters 
is their entire modernness of tone. They reflect the England 
that may be roughly said to have been born at Waterloo, and 
give a picture of English upper-class society as it was yesterday, 
or even as it is to-day in families and circles that have not 
been carried away by fin-de-sitc’e vagaries. In herself, Miss 
Edgeworth was the type of all that a modern English gentle- 
woman need be,—well-bred, well-informed, thoroughly capable 
in domestic matters, an excellent woman of business, carrying 
on her literary work without false shame, without fussiness, 
and without egotism, taking her part easily in good and even 
great society, warm and constant in many friendships, and 
above all, heartily attached to the large and rather peculiarly 
constructed home-circle of which she was an invaluable 
member. Under the inflaence of the picturesque and sensa- 
tional literature for young and old, that has flooded the world 
during the last thirty years, there has grown up a belief that 
all the books of the earlier part of the century were dull and 
dry, and that Miss Edgeworth in particular was a cold and 
prudent woman, incapable of emotion in herself and intolerant 
of it in others. But the belief that Miss Edgeworth was cold, 
will hardly survive the reading of Mr. Hare’s most attrac- 
tive memoir of her. The strong, ever-vigilant moral 
sense that obtruded itself a little too much in the 

“Moral Tales” for adult readers, to which she would not 

give the name of “ Novels,” is certainly evident, but not too 

evident, in her letters. Her judgments of character and con- 

duct are sound; she praises what deserves to be praised, but 

she praises with enthusiasm, and the dominant characteristic 

everywhere is affectionateness—warmth in friendship, zeal in 

admiration, genial enjoyment of social intercourse—and, above 

all and through all, a clinging love of home and the home- 

The reader who would understand Miss Edgeworth’s 


circle. 
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life, should begin by studying the page-long catalogue given 
in the middle of the first volume, of Mr. Edgeworth’s four 
wives and twenty-two children. Of Mr. Edgeworth’s mar- 
riages, the only one that was not happy was the first—a 
runaway marriage made while he was still an undergraduate 
at Oxford—and Maria was the eldest daughter of this union. 
The second marriage does not commen¢ itself to taste, and the 
third was contrary to law; but the fact that both were happy 
is undeniable. The fourth marriage, with Miss Frances Anna 
Beanfort, made in 1798, was not, in advance, agreeable to Maria ; 
but dutiful as ever, she wrote a letter to Miss Beaufort after her 
father had announced his intention of making her his wife, 
in which she determinedly makes the best of the prospect. 
This is really the only letter in the whole collection 
in which one feels that the sentiment is pedantic; the 
obvious explanation being that it is forced, whereas 
Maria habitually wrote spontaneously, or was altogether 
silent about her feelings. She found consolation in the 
knowledge that Miss Beaufort was a cultivated person, and 
in her belief that a cultivated woman is a pleasanter home- 
companion than an uncultivated one:— 


“T have often considered, since my return home, as I have seen 
all this family pursuing their several occupations and amuse- 
ments, how much you will have it in your power to add to their 
happiness. Ina stupid or indolent family, your knowledge and 
talents would be thrown away; here, if it may be said without 
vanity, they will be the certain source of your daily happiness. 
You will come into a new family, but you will not come as a 
stranger, dear Miss Beaufort ; you will not lead a new life, but 
only continue to lead the life you have been used to in your own 
happy, cultivated tamily.” 


The amiable anticipations she thus schooled herself to 
entertain and express, were most happily realised, and the 
step-mother and step-daughter were warm friends for fifty 
years. Of the twenty-two children born to Mr. Edgeworth, 
thirteen survived him; and during his lifetime and afterwards, 
Edgeworthstown was the bome of all the unmarried daughters, 
and the constant gathering-place of the immense connection 
into which the family branched out. The whole circle lived 
happily together,—a rare phenomenon, to the production of 
which many causes doubtless contributed, such as happy 
temperament, easy circumstances, and a reasonable temper 
in the head of the family, but the principal credit of which was 
almost certainly due to the admirable balance of head and heart, 
of impulse, affection, principle, and judgment in Maria herself. 
In the account of the one love-affair recorded of her, it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the consideration that kept 
her unmarried was the sense that she could not be spared 
from home. She protests certainly that she never felt any- 
thing more than gratitude and esteem for the Chevalier 
Edelerantz, but she lays most stress on the impossibility of 
leaving her country and her friends to live in Sweden. And 
Mrs. Edgeworth, writing of the affair, says :— 

“She refused M. Edelcrantz, but she felt much more for him 
than esteem and admiration; she was exceedingly in love with 
him. Mr. Edgeworth left her to decide for herself; but she saw 
too plainly what it would be to us to lose her, and what she 
would feel at parting from us. She decided rightly for her own 
future happiness, and for that of her family; but she suffered 
much at the time and long afterwards. ..... I think it right to 
mention these facts, because I know that the lessons of self- 
command which she inculcates in her works, were really acted 
upon in her own life, and that the resolution with which she de- 
voted herself to her father and her family, and the industry with 
which she lakoured at the writings which she thought were for 
the advantage of her fellow-creatures, were from the exertion of 
tke highest principle. Her precepts were not the maxims of cold- 
hearted prudence, but the result of her own experience in strong 
and romantic feeling.” 


Miss Edgeworth’s view of her own life was that it was too 
entirely a home-life to be interesting to the public. It is 
precisely because it was so entirely, without being at all ex- 
clusively a home-life, that her letters are so attractive. Living 
principally at Edgeworthstown, among her own people, she 
came out of her shell from time to time to visit London, 
Paris, and Scotland, and her literary fame, as well as the 
position she was born to as the daughter of a well-known man 
of good birth, abilities, and fortune, insured her wherever she 
went, admission to the best houses, and the notice of the most 
interesting people. Her knack of catching character and 
hitting it off in a few words of description, her quick and 
clear, if not over-subtle observation, and her good conversa- 
tional powers—‘“ Miss Edgeworth is delightful,” Sydney Smith 
said; “she does not say witty things, but a perfume of wit 


Sa arrears. 
runs through all her conversation ”—made her just the person 
to see people at their best and pass on the friendly impression 


Among the great figures of the early part of the cent 
which these old letters with their modern tone seem to brin 
strangely near to us, none comes in more pleasantly than Sir 
Walter Scott. With Sir Walter Scott, Miss Edgeworth’s 
literary and personal relations were from first to last ex. 
ceptionally, we may fairly say exquisitely, delightful, Her 
letter to him about Waverley, of which he sent her a copy, 
though without owning the authorship, is headed, « Aut 
Scotus, aut Diabolus!” She has no doubt as to the 
authorship, and only profits by the pretence of doubt to 
express with extra freedom and fullness her own and all her 
family’s enjoyment and admiration of the book. She 
describes the family circle in which it was read aloud, and 
their “flat” feeling when it was over. “Our stimulus was 
gone, and we were little disposed to read the ‘ postscript,’ 
which should have been a preface.” But Mr. Edgeworth said, 
“Let us hear it,” and Mrs. Edgeworth read on; and in the 
postscript was the compliment that has been ever since the 
crown of Miss Edgeworth’s literary glory. The author of 
Waverley would be content if “in some distant degree” he 
could emulate in his portraits of Scottish character “the 
admirable Irish portraits drawn by Miss Edgeworth.” 


About ten years later, she made Sir Walter Scott's 
acquaintance in the flesh. She and her sisters, Sophy and 
Fanny, were staying at Edinburgh; and, coming in from a 
day’s sightseeing and visiting, found a note from Sir Walter 
Scott, proposing various places for meeting, and naming days 
—with a postscript suggesting they should waive all cere. 
mony, and come to him that very evening, to hear some 
boat songs, “and the like,” sung by a clansman of the Laird 
of Staffa:— 


“Ten o’clock struck,” says Miss Edgeworth, “as I read the note; 
we were tired—we were not fit to be seen; but I thought it right 
to accept ‘ Walter Scott's’ cordial invitation ; sent for a hackney- 
coach, and, just as we were, without dressing, went. As the 
coach stopped we saw the hall lighted, and the moment the door 
opened, heard the joyous sounds of loud singing. Three servants 
— The Miss Edgeworths,’ sounded from hall to landing-place, and 
as I paused for a moment in the anteroom I heard the first sound 
of Walter Scott’s voice,—‘ The Miss Edgeworths come.’ The room 
was lighted by only one globe-lamp. A circle was singing loud 
and beating time—all stopped in an instant, and Walter Scott, 
in the most cordial and courteous manner, stepped forward to 
welcome us: ‘Miss Edgeworth, this is so kind of you!’ My 
first impression was that he was neither so large nor so 
heavy in appearance as I had been led to expect by descrip- 
tions, prints, bust, and picture. He is more lame than I expected, 
but not unwieldy; his countenance, even by the uncertain 
light in which I first saw it, pleased me much, benevolent 
and full of genius, without the slightest effort at expression, 
delightfully natural, as if he did not know he was Walter Scott 
or the Great Unknown of the North, as if he only thought of 
making others happy. After naming to us ‘ Lady Scott, Staffa, 
my daughter Lockhart, Sophia, another daughter Anne, my son, 
my son-in-law Lockhart,’ just in the broken circle as they then 
stood, and showing me that only his family and two friends, Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Sharpe, were present, he sat down for a minute 
beside me on a low sofa, and on my saying, ‘ Do not let us inter- 
rupt what was going on,’ he immediately rose and begged Staffa 
to bid his boatman strike up again. ‘ Will you then join in thecircla 
with us?’ he put the end of a silk handkerchief into my hand, and 
others into my sisters’; they held by these handkerchiefs all in 
their circle again, and the boatman began to roar outa Gaelic song, 
to which they all stamped in time, and repeated the chorus, 
which, as far as I could hear, sounded like ‘ At am Vaun! At am 
Vaun!’ frequently repeated with prodigious enthusiasm. In 
another I could make out no intelligible sound but ‘ Bar! bar! 
bar!’ But the boatman’s dark eyes were ready to start out of 
his head with rapture as he sung and stamped, and shook the 
handkerchief on each side, and the circle imitated. Lady Scott 
is so exactly what I have heard her described that it seemed as if 
we had seen her before. She must have been very handsome,— 
French dark, large eyes; civil and good-natured. Supper ata 
round table, a family supper, with attention to us, just suffi- 
cient and no more. The impression left on my mind this 
night was that Walter Scott is one of the best bred men 
I ever saw, with all the exquisite politeness which he knows 
so well how to describe, which is of no particular school 
or country, but which is of all countries, the politeness which 
arises from good and quick sense of feeling, which seems to 
know by instinct the characters of others, to see what will please, 
and put all his guests at their ease. As I sat beside him at 
supper, I could not believe he was a stranger, and forgot he was 
a great man.” 


Another great personage whose private life Miss Edgeworth 
touched intimately was the Duke of Wellington. Near neigh- 
bours and intimate friends of the Edgeworths were the family 





of Lord Longford, whose daughter Katharine—“ always Kitty 
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Pakenham to my friends,” as she told Miss Edgeworth at 
the time of her marriage—became Dachess of Wellington. 
The engagement of Kitty Pakenham to Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley roused lively interest at Edgeworthstown, and letters 
on the subject flew backwards and forwards between Maria 
and Mrs. Edgeworth. Mrs. Edgeworth finds Maria’s account 
of the affair admirable, but she wants a description of Sir 
Arthur’s person. Maria has not seen him, but Dr. Beaufort 
saw him at the castle, and reports, “ handsome, very brown, 
quite bald, and a hooked nose.” They find the affair a 
perfect romance, and speculate upon its end. Twenty 
years later Miss Edgeworth saw the end, and wrote of 
that also to her step-mother. Summoned by a pencil-note 
to Apsley House, she found the dying Duchess laid, as 
if dead already, on a sofa in a ground-floor apartment, sur- 
‘younded by the trophies in gold and porcelain that recorded 
the gratitude of Europe for the Duke’s victories. Miss 
Edgeworth glanced round at them, upon which the thin, 
worn woman on the couch raised herself quite up, and 
exclaimed, with weak-voiced, strong-souled enthusiasm, “ All 
tributes to merit! there’s the value, all pure, no corruption 
ever suspected even. Even of the Duke of Marlborough that 
could not be said so truly.” 

Not many weeks later, calling at Apsley House, Miss Edge- 
worth learned that the Duchess was dead. She used the 
privilege of an old friend, and asked to see her maid, and 
put the question, “ Was the Duke in town ?”—~“ Yes, Ma’am ; 
beside her.” 

Miss Edgeworth’s last visit to London was made in 1844, 
She saw the Queen open the new Houses of Parliament, and 
wrote a description of the ceremony that makes a fine his- 
torical picture. Of herself, next day, she said :— 

' “Tamas well as I am happy, and not the least tired, thank 
you, my dear Ma’am, after having seen and heard and done 
enough yesterday morning to have tired a young body of seven- 
teen, instead of one in her seventy-eighth year.” 

She died at eighty-three, tranquilly passing away in the arms 
of the friend and step-mother she had loyally welcomed to 
| her father’s house fifty years before. 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON.* 

Mz. STEVENSON’S essays are as difficult to criticise as they 
are delightful to read. They are written with a charm of 
style and transparency of expression which are almost his 
exclusive possession among the essayists of the day, and are 
full of such frank and pleasant criticism of himself and his 
methods as to leave very little for anybody else to say about 
them. For he is first and always an essayist. In Jekyll 
and Hyde, probably about the least really worthy of his 
works, as it was the first that brought him fame and profit, it 
is more as a speculator than as a story-teller that he interests 
his readers. When he writes for boys, as we suppose he 
does in Treasure Island, Kidnapped, and Ebb-Tide, he becomes 
more possessed, as it were, of the story-teller’s kingdom; 
but the subtle and delicate flavour of the essay clings 
about almost all his work as it does about that of Wendell 
Holmes, imparting to it that reflective and chastened charm 
of its own which belongs to such work especially. “You 
may widen and strengthen the plot if you will, but the 
scent of the essay will hang round it still.” Through 
all the pages of the volume before us, which has been edited 
and arranged, with the author’s sanction, by the practised and 
sympathetic hand of Mr. Sidney Colvin, there runs the most 
delightful vein of sad or humorous meditation which invites 
the reader to feel sad or humorous too, and leaves him as 
1indisposed to criticise as to quarrel, especially if with Mr. 
Stevenson’s express views upon books and people he finds 
himself in general agreement. Like Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. 
Stevenson is so seductive a parcel of the Celtic fringe as 
almost to persuade us of the English garment to be ashamed 
of our own dullness, and to feel that these refined and 
refining scholars give us a lesson in our own language. These 
essays are a lesson in purity and grace, like Mr. Barrie’s 
Professor’s Love Story upon the stage, which was so beautiful 
a contrast to the morbid English dramas that have recently 
found such favour, as to be like Scotch heather to the Piccadilly 
coma We are glad of such influences, and thankful for 
them, 
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But Mr. Stevenson is to be credited with two distinct 
sides to his literary genius. A recent inquiry into the 
respective circulation of authors in a general reading library 
showed him as quite decidedly the first among living names, 
Dickens and Scott standing at the head of the list, with 
Thackeray and Jane Austen nowhere, and Harrison Ains- 
worth, Alexandre Dumas, and Bulwer Lytton, as next 
favourites to the first two mentioned. The lesson is an old 
one, and as regards Ainsworth scarcely intelligible, except 
from his immense popularity with schoolboys. Dickens is 
Dickens; and we are glad to think that he remains so. The 
others clearly triumph through their power of depicting 
adventure and romance, and it is Mr. Stevenson’s adven- 
turous side which fascinates, as with the others. And Mr. 
Stevenson sympathises with his own public. He is at his 
best in these essays when he writes about Dumas and his 
“Vicomte de Bragelonne,” and gives fall scope to his - 
sympathy and love for D’Artagnan, whom he claims for his 
favourite hero out of all the list. Moreover, we can cordially 
agree in his especial delight in the last but least read of the 
three romances of the mighty trilogy. The careful and 
loving preparation of the end of the four friends and heroes 
in each case so strangely contrasted and so strongly appro- 
priate, has no parallel in fiction that we wot of; and Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis, with their wonderful course of peril 
and adventure, are as real as Shakespeare’s heroes. “I do 
not say,” says Mr. Stevenson of the inimitable Gascon, 
“there is no character as well drawn in Shakespeare. I do 
say there is none that I love so wholly.” And it is out of 
a thorough appreciation of the fresh-air qualities which 
animated Dumas as completely as they did Sir Walter Scott, 
in so quaint a contrast with the literary fashions of his son, 
that our essayist boldly claims for him that the “ spirit of 
morality is one of the chief merits of the French prose epic.” 
This “ gossip on a volume of Dumas” is a fit introduction to 
the fuller “gossip on Romance” which follows it up, and 
gives us more of Mr. Stevenson’s opinions upon novels 
and novel-writers generally. What he says of Scott is 
interesting and curious, from so great a lover of Dumas. 
It requires a bold critic to draw so marked and broad 
a difference as he with whom the Frenchman is much 
more in favour than is his own countryman. But Mr. 
Stevenson is not averse to being the spokesman of the 
Philistine many, as against a literary Scott-lover like Mr. 
Andrew Lang. “ At times,” he says, “ Scott’s characters speak 
with something far beyond propriety,—with a true heroic 
note; but on the next page they will be wading wearily 
forward with an ungrammatic and undramatic rigmarole of 
words.” How comes it that the man, “who had not only 
splendid romantic but splendid tragic gifts, so often bores us 
with languid, inarticulate twaddle?” He attributes it to the 
very quality of the man, as a great dreamer, but not a great 
artist, who “conjured up the romantic with delight, but had 
hardly patience to describe it.” When so keen a Scot as Mr. 
Stevenson finds Sir Walter languid and inarticulate even in 
his own vernacular, the less-favoured Englishman may con- 
tentedly resign himself to an occasional spell of boredom. 


‘For whether the explanation be sufficient or no, we fear that 


the fact is sometimes there. In “ A Humble Remonstrance,” 
Mr. Stevenson deals pleasantly and effectually with two 
brother-novelists,—Mr. Besant and Mr. Henry James; and 
we are tempted to quote his description of the two writers, 
as an example itself of close and observant criticism :—‘ Mr. 
James, so precise of outline, so cunning of fence, so scrupulous 
of finish, and Mr. Besant so genial, so friendly, with so per- 
suasive and humorous a vein of whim; Mr. James the very 
type of the deliberate artist, Mr. Besant the impersonation 
of good-nature.” The argument into which our author enters 
with his two fellow-craftsmen, relates to the nature and pur- 
pose of the art of fiction, a class of work of which he is an 
omnivorous reader, and he claims for it that it should be ex- 
tended beyond the limits they would assign to it, as the art 
of fictitious narrative in prose. For whereas Mr. Besant in 
one place goes on to oppose the “art of fiction” to the “ art 
of poetry,” Mr. Stevenson claims for the Odyssey, “The 
Lady of the Lake,” and “Don Juan,” high places in fiction 
as well as their own poetic line; and proceeds to lecture on 
his text pleasantly enough, inclading amongst the professors 
of fiction, “Homer, Augier, Wordsworth, Phidias, and 
Salvini.” His discourse is that of a careful reader: but we 
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take it that the world in general is agreed to understand 
“ fiction” as a synonym for “novel,” and that the discussion 
is therefore of the academic kind. The drama is the nearest 
of kin to the novel; but nobody would speak of Romeo and 
Juliet or As You Like It as a fiction. It may be a consolation 
to those who shrink from the writer’s heresies about Scott, to 
know that he speaks of him nevertheless as “out and away 
the King of the romantics,” and is not inaccessible to the 
claims of “The Lady of the Lake,” while those who will not 
accept his views of D’Artagnan will be reconciled by learning 
that he regards all Monte Oristo, after the finding of the 
treasure, as “one long-drawn error, gloomy, bloody, un- 
natural, and dull.” The present writer must confess to 
having enjoyed the proceedings of the Count in Paris as much 
as any of the rest, though haunted by a perpetual fear that 
he was spending more than even his income. 

Upon “Talk and Talkers,” Mr. Stevenson preaches another 
of the pleasantest of these lay-sermons of his, and we detect 
the pilgrim of Samoa in his condemnation of the drawing- 
room as an artificial place imposed upon us for our sins; 
while he has arrived at a new definition of marriage as “ one 
long conversation tempered by disputes.” “ Good conversation 
should appear in a biography, with a portrait of the speaker.” 
Indeed, the book is full of terse and pithy epigrams, which, 
though they may be as little convincing as epigrams in 
general, make it bright and suggestive reading. With another 
clase of readers, the Notes on Edinburgh, which open the 
volume, will be an attractive study; but they are written 
rather for those who are acquainted with “Edina, Scotia’s 
darling seat,” than for the Southron and the stranger. For 
ourselves, as can hardly fail to be the case with a writer of 
this peculiar kind, we like Mr. Stevenson best of all when he 
gives us his account of how he learned his trade of author- 
ship, through all the discouragements of one who, all through 
his boyhood and youth, was known and pointed out for the 
pattern of an idler, while he was “always busy on his own 
private end,” to learn to write, and kept two books in his 
pocket, one to read and the other to write in, the last being 
the receptacle of sundry attempts in prose and verse. “Thus,” 
says he, “I lived with verses,” and “ played the sedulous ape” 
to Hazlitt and Wordsworth, to Defoe and Montaigne, till he 
crystallised into a style. All good work, including “ Shake- 
speare the Imperial,” can only proceed from a school, and 
Mr. Stevenson’s directions to the aspirant are worth re- 
membering :— 

“ Before he can tell what cadences he truly prefers, the student 

should have tried all that are possible; before he can choose and 
prefer a fitting key of language, he should long have practised 
the literary scales; and it is only after years of such gymnastic 
that he can sit down at last, legions of words swimming to his 
call, dozens of turns of phrase simultaneously bidding for his 
choice, and he himself knowing what he wants to do, and within 
the narrow limits of a man’s ability able to do it.” 
For about himself Mr. Stevenson is quietly modest; and 
nothing is more amusing than his description of how a 
puzzled publisher declined an early romance, because it was a 
work of genius, and how he himself upon re-reading it, threw it 
into the fire because it was not. 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETTES.* 
THE “good fates” invoked by Mr. Austin Dobson in the 
preface to his previous volume have been propitious, and we 
welcome a second series of Highteenth-Century Vignettes. On 
opening the book hap-hazard, and reading the sketch called 
“The Berlin Hogarth,” we are involuntarily struck by the 
resemblance, or rather analogy, between Mr. Dobson’s refined 
and delicately etched prose-outlines, and the minutely realistic 
work of the famous book-illustrator, Chodowiecki. The essays, 
like the illustrations, are chiefly of minute dimensions, but 
phrases such as “marvel of finish” and “power of char- 
acterisation ” fit author and designer alike; it is possible to 
produce lifelike effects on a small “bit of ivory, two inches 
wide,” as Jane Austen said of her own work. “ He” (Chodo- 
wiecki), says Mr. Dobson, “is never tired of devising new 
combinations for exhibiting the daily life of the middle 
classes—their meetings, greetings, partings, promenades— 
their eminently respectable and slightly humdrum employ- 
ments and amusements. Olosely allied to these, with their 
skilful variety of environment. and grouping, their countless 





* Kighteenth-Century Vignettes, Second Series. By Austin Dobson. Londons 
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permutations of gesture and attitude, come his refined and 
poetised costume-pieces, ranging from the bagwigs.and hoops 
and powder of his earlier days, to the ringleted heads and 
waistless figures ‘A la Grecque’ of 1789 and 1790.” And 
again :— His humour, too, always genial and kindly, is 
unquestionable. Something of this, something also of the 
fertility of his invention, and the perspicuity of his com. 
positions, will readily be gathered from any chance assem. 
blage of his works; but his power of suggesting character 
in figures of minute dimensions, his wonderful precision 
of execution and command of his material, can only be 
studied adequately in carefully chosen impressions,” There 
isa certain epicurean luxury in sitting “lazily stretched in my 
easy-chair,” and listening to the distant rustle of paper, and 
feeling that a critic who combines a mastery of style with a 
fine discerning taste is turning over books and preparing for 
his readers a delicate meal of the cates and cream of hig 
literary researches. In the new series, we find companion 
pictures to the last set of Vignettes, “Johnson’s Library” 
as a pendant to “Goldemith’s Library,” and “ Ranelagh” 
opposite “Old Vauxhall.” Those last-named places of 
fashionable resort have been washed away by the tide of 
Time; but a halo of splendour surrounds their very names, 
though it may be a tinselly sort of splendour. It was only a 
few months ago that the present writer saw in the park at 
Brussels a placard indicating the part reserved for al-fresep 
concerts, bearing the inscription “ Waux Hall,” and imagina. 
tion instantly conjured up the formal garden by the Thames, 
the lights illuminating the company round the orchestra, the 
dark alleys and the boxes, especially the box in which Mr, 
Smith said to Evelina, when wine and cider had been brought: 
“ Now let’s enjoy ourselves; now is the time, or never. Well, 
Ma’am, and how do you like Vauxhall?” Evelina also went 
to Ranelagh, and she tells Mr. Villars that it is “a charming 
place, and the brilliancy of the lights, on my first entrance, 
made me almost think I was in some enchanted castle or 
fairy palace, for all looked like magic to me.” Dr. Johnson 
was also struck with the brilliancy of Ranelagh, of which 
he said that the “coup dil was the finest thing he had 
ever seen;” but Mr. Dobson notes that oil-lamps and 
candles were the only illuminants of Ranelagh in those days, 
and that modern gas and electricity would somewhat dim its 
effulgence. There can be no doubt as to its immediate popu. 
larity. He quotes Walpole’s opinion in 1744, two years after 
it was opened, that Ranelagh has “totally beat Vauxhall. 
Nobody goes anywhere else; everybody goes there.” Music 
and light refreshments were the chief everyday attractions, 
but there were on special occasions displays of fireworks, and 
masquerades and ridottos. A ridotto, according to Mrs. 
Delany, “is a most entertaining sort of assembly. You are at 
liberty to wander about as much as you please, and there is 
dancing, tea, coffee, chocolate, and all sorts of sweetmeats.” 
Mr. Dobson sketches his human beings as well as he sketches 
his old buildings. He gives us one thumb-nail portrait of 
Swift sitting up in bed in his first-floor back-room in Bury 
Street, St. James’s, writing “little language” to Stella; 
another of the “little figure of Richardson, shuffling along, 
circumspect and timorous;” another more finished one of 
Dodsley, footman, dramatist, bookseller, and publisher. A 
publisher gains a reflected glory from the merits of the works 
he is fortunate enough to introduce to the world, and Dodsley 
is better remembered as the publisher of Rasselas and Gray’s 
Elegy, than for his own contributions to literature. As Mr. 
Dobson truly says in his chapter “ At ‘ Tully’s Head’ ” :— 
“The man who, of our time, should produce the works of 
the leading poets, philosophers, fine gentlemen (if there were 
any), historians, and critics, and also contrive to acquire their 
esteem and affection, would certainly be entitled to rank as a 
remarkable personage. In such relations stood Robert Dodsley 
to the chief authors of his day. Besides reprinting old plays and 
establishing the Annual Register, he published for Pope and Gray, 
for Johnson and Burke, for Spence and Warton, for Walpole and 
Chesterfield; and none of them spoke ill of him. This is some- 
thing; enough, it may be, to justify the dedication of these brief 
pages to his memory.” 
How many of the visitors to Westminster Abbey, familiar 
perhaps with those huge marble pageants, the pyramid to 
George, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, the Nightingale 
Allegory, the naval and military trophies to Sir Peter 
Warren and Generals Fleming and Hargrave, know anything 
of the sculptor Roubiliac, or, correctly speaking, “ Roubillac,” 
except his name? It is supposed that Goldsmith alluded to 
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the two latter forgotten worthies when he wrote that such 
monuments as these “confer honour, not upon the great men, 
but upon little Roubiliac.” They may confer distinction on 
their sculptor, but the quality of the distinction varies 
with the standard of artistic taste. General Hargrave has 
what Mr. Dobson calls “an earthquake to himself in West- 
minster Abbey;” but we are inclined to think he is even 
more highly honoured in having not merely an earthquake, 
but a resurrection to himself. Mr. Dobson thinks that the 
monument to Mr. Nightingale and his young wife may be 
regarded as Roubillac’s masterpiece :— 

“The group, which, like the Warren monument, suggests the 
influence of Bernini, is the ne plus ultra of the Roubillac manner, 
theatric, fantastic, artificial if you will, but extraordinarily 
dexterous and clever ; and one almost feels inclined to sympathise 
with the burglar of tradition, who, having entered the Abbey on 
a moonlight night with felonious intent, was so startled by Death’s 
hostile attitude, that he decamped at once, leaving his pro- 
fessional ‘jemmy’ or crowbar of office (oppositis foribus minaz) 
on the pavement in front of the tomb. It is still, according to 
Dean Stanley, piously preserved as a testimony to his character.” 
It would scarcely be true to say that all the subjects treated 
of in this volume are of equal interest. The slight sketch 
of the Duc de Nivernais in England owes it chief interest to 
the brief extracts from Walpole’s and Chesterfield’s utter- 
ances concerning him. “I send you here enclosed,” writes 
Lord Chesterfield to Philip Stanhope, “a letter of recommen- 
dation to the Duke of Nivernois...... who is, in my 
opinion, one of the prettiest men I ever knew in my life. I 
do not know a better model for you to form yourself upon; 
pray observe and frequent him as much as you can. He will 
show you what Manners and Graces are.” But though the 
Duke left behind him eulogies on his adroitness, his amiability 
and good manners, his life, as Mr. Dobson says, “ presents 
no very moving accidents.” Lady Mary Coke, daughter of 
that Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, who was commemorated 
by Roubillac, was, unfortunately for readers of her journal, 
not a second Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. “She was 
truthful,” says Mr. Dobson, “and although her bias was to 
details rather than essentials, she desired to be accurate; 
but her mind, eminently matter-of-fact and methodical, was 
of too buckram a cast for genuine enthusiasm; while her 
literary equipment, certain stock-taking attributes excepted, 
was of the slightest.” We can admire the courage that led 
her to travel abroad in a pea-green and silver costume, and her 
account of the Viennese Court a century or so ago is really 
interesting, but nobody can feel much sympathy over her 
lament for the “ Person who has gone.” There is something 
more genuine and naively pathetic in the lament over a new 
hat and gloves spoiled on a wet Sunday. “The Sermon was 
not worth it, and the prayers 1 might have read at home.” 
However, the lack of interest lies more in the characters them- 
selves than in Mr. Austin Dobson’s presentment of them, and 
his style and complete identification with his subjects leave 
nothing to be desired. 





PROFESSOR JEBB’S “SOPHOCLES.” * 


Tue Electra affords especial opportunity for the exercise 
of the gift of literary criticism which Professor Jebb possesses 
in so distinguished a degree. The three great Athenian 
tragedians here, and here only, come into direct comparison, 
a comparison which the youngest of them appears to have 
challenged. The theme thus suggested is no small test of an 
editor’s taste. Professor Jebb deals with it in an admirable 
way, showing a thorough appreciation, not only of its literary 
aspect, but of the side which concerns the religious and 
ethical thought of Athens as represented by its three great 
dramatic exponents. On the by-question of the priority of the 
two Electras he entertains no doubt, and gives good reasons 
for his belief that Euripides followed Sophocles. One equally 
strong may be found, we think, in the character of the elder 
poet. “ Peaceable there, as he was peaceable here,” is the 
description which Bacchus gives of him in The Frogs. To 
such a temper, however much he might have disapproved of 
the treatment which Euripides gave to the theme—and it is 
certainly true that it would have been most repugnant to 
him—any idea of a controversy would have been still more 
distasteful. Euripides, on the other hand, as a dissatisfied 
and, in his own judgment, unappreciated man, would be a 





* Sophorles: the Plays and Fragments, Edited by R. 0, Jebb, Litt.D. Part 
VI. The Electra. Cambridge: University Press, 1894. . 








stranger to such feelings. He did not scruple to introduce, 
as it was, criticisms of Aischylus which his most fervent 
admirers find to be in bad taste, and if he saw, or fancied that 
he saw, his way to getting an advantage over a rival so 
successful as Sophocles, he would hardly have hesitated to 
take it. 

The essential difference between the Adschylean and the 
Sophoclean conception of the subject is well given in the 
following :— 

“ It concerns the whole stamp of the drama, and illustrates the 
difference, in bent of genius, between the two poets. Aeschylus 
exhibits in grand outline the working of an eternal law, full of 
mystery and terror. Justice, Destiny, the Erinyes, are the 
mount agencies. The human agents are drawn, indeed, with a 
master's hand, but by a few powerful strokes rather than with 
subtle touches or fine shading. Nor is much care shown for pro- 
bability in minor details of the plot. With Sophocles the interest 
depends primarily on the portraiture of human character. The 
opportunities for this are contrived by a series of ingenious situa- 
tions, fruitful in contrasts and dramatic effects.” 

This power of characterisation, this skill in the playwright’s 
art, Professor Jebb appreciates with no little subtlety. Take, 
for instance, the following :— 

“One of the finest traits in the delineation of Electra by 
Sophocles is the manner in which he suggests that inward life of 
the imagination into which she has shrunk back from the world 
around her. To her, the dead father is an ally ever watchtul to 
aid the retribution; when she hears of Clytaemnestra’s dream, 
it at once occurs to her that he has helped to send it. The 
youthful Orestes, as her brooding fancy pictures him, is already 
invested with the heroic might of an avenger. There are 
moments when she can almost forget her misery in visions of his 
triumph.” 

The religious element, which is controlled by the sanity and 
what we may call the practial character of the “whole- 
minded ” Sophocles, is thus described :— 

‘The whole drama is pervaded by an under-current of divine 
co-operation; the gods are silently at work; step by step the 
irresistible allies advance; the very effort of Clytaemnestra to 
bespeak Apollo’s favour is a new impiety, which only makes: his 
wrath more certain. In the Choephori darkness broods over all ; 
the shadow of the curse rests upon the murderers, and then the 
menace of the Erinyes comes upon the avenger. In the Electra 
of Sophocles it is the bright influence of Apollo that prevails 
from the first. Those sights and sounds of early morning 
with which the play opens are fit symbols of his presence; the 
powers of the nether world are also, indeed, active, but here 
they are making common cause with the Pythian god of light 
and purity.” 

The other notable item in the Prolegomena is the “ Metrical 
Analysis,” a subject in which Professor Jebb is an expert of 
the first-class. Nothing could be more elaborate or complete. 

The text is accompanied, as in the earlier volumes of the 
edition, by a critical annotation, a very full commentary, in 
which no difficulty is left untouched, and a translation which 
displays the editor’s command of lucid and harmonious 
English, When we compare those helps with the scanty 
assistance with which forty years ago the student had to be 
content with Linwood’s edition, for instance, and its rare 
and. somewhat jejune notes, we can only say of the students 
of to-day, O fortunati! perhaps adding a nimium, for what 
is left for them to do? 

A few points may be noted. In line 182 daspirporos is 
taken as “ heedless,” in opposition to the common view which 
Hermann supported, and to which Liddell and Scott in their 
latest edition give a limited adhesion, “returning.” It is cer- 
tainly very awkward to give the word one sense in respect to 
Orestes, and another in respect to the avenging deity:— 

“obreytpd... 20s 

mais Ayapepvovldas drepirpomos, 

o0@ 5 mapa Tov ’Axépovta beds avdoowy.” 
In line 351, ob ravra xpos xaxoias dssAley éxes; the translation, 
“Does not this crown our miseries with cowardice?” is a 
distinct improvement, both for sense and scholarship, on the 
alternative, “ Does not this mean cowardice as well as base- 
nessP” Electra did not charge her sister with any vice but 
cowardice, though that seemed to her damning enough. » And 
the plural can hardly mean “ baseness.” In line 405, we are 
inclined to differ. “ To whom bearest thou these offerings?” 
Electra asks of her sister. “Our mother sends me with 
funeral libations for our sire,” is the answer. The word for 
“offerings” is i«xvpe, which has been usually taken to mean 
the libations, though it strictly means “burnt offerings.” 
“This,” says Professor Jebb, “ probably refers to some article 
of food, perhaps cakes, which she or a handmaid were carry- 
ing to be burned at the grave.” But why does the sister 
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answer @ question she was not asked? “ Why these burnt 
offerings?” “My mother bids me bring them to the tomb,” 
is what we should expect, and this requires gurvpa and xods to 
mean the same. Inline 1,005, ave: is, we think, rightly taken as 
“ brings relief,” a simpler explanation than to make it equal to 
AverreAsi, and not requiring any emendation of the text. In line 
914, on the other hand, we venture to prefer the MSS. reading 
of irdvéavev to the conjecture of tAcvbay’ dv, Chrysothemis is 
arguing that her mother was not likely to have put the 
offerings which have been found, on the tomb, and that there- 
fore they must have come from Orestes. She had no inclina- 
tion, in the first place, to do such a thing, and, she goes on, 
“ obre SpHo” éravOaver’” 

This cannot mean, of course, “nor could she have done it 
without our knowing,” for which the conjecture given above 
is necessary, but may it not mean “she did not—i.e., ‘never 
did’—such things without our knowing,” as, for instance, 
when she had been constrained to use Chrysothemis as her 
messenger, and possibly on former occasions? One does not 
differ, however, from Professor Jebb, without much hesitation. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Next month we do not doubt the magazines will be stiff 
with articles on the war between Japan and China, but this 
month their principal subject is the attack on the House of 
Lords. We have noticed eleswhere Lord Salisbury’s impor- 
tant article in the National Review, and that of Lord 
Hobhouse in the Contemporary Review has also a certain 
importance as representing probably the extreme “reform ” to 
which the Liberal Peers would assent. He would have the 
hereditary principle set aside, and the Upper House filled 
with nominees chosen by the Crown, and holding their seats 
for life or during tenure of some office. The House thus 
“reformed,” or rather re-created, would have only a sus- 
pensive veto. 

“ In order to be efficient, a power to review must include a power 
to reject when necessary; indeed ‘amendments’ so-called, may, 
and frequently have been, so applied as to amount to destruction. 
It would probably be idle, and certainly undesirable, to limit the 
area of review. But the power may be effectually controlled by 
providing that when it has been exercised to some prescribed 
extent it shall not yey the passing of the measure reviewed. 
If it were provided that after (say) a second rejection by the 
Peers of a measure passed by the Commons, or a second alteration 
of it, the Commons should have power to resolve that the measure 
ought to become law notwithstanding the opposition of the Peers ; 
rn if it were provided that the Commons should be the sole 
judges whether the measure was substantially the same as had 
been rejected or altered before; and if it were provided that upon 
such a resolution of the Commons the Royal assent might be 
given to the measure and so it should become law; and if similar 
arrangements were made with regard to schemes or other sub- 
legislative matters, we should see the will of the majority pre- 
vail when it ought to prevail, without ruinous delay or stormy 
agitation.” 

We do not see in this plan of selection any proviso that 
the Ministry in power, just after the “reform,” should 
not pack the House with Peers of its own way of 
thinking, or any guarantee that the nominees would not 
in a Session or two be irritated by the Commons into 
becoming stiff Tories, as has happened in several of the 
Colonies. Nor do we see any proviso that the second voting 
of a law should not take place after a prorogation of one day, 
and be thus reduced to an absurdity. If Lord Hobhouse intends 
that the second voting should take place after a successful 
Referendum to the people, we should heartily assent ; and if he 
means that there should be a year’s interval, we understand 
him ; but as it stands, the project is one for the abolition of 
the Second Chamber without putting anything real in its 
place. The House of Nominees would have consultative 
powers, and that would be all——Mr. Atherley Jones, in 
the Nineteenth Century, is wholly opposed to any crusade 
against the Lords at the present time. He agrees with most 
men of sense that the House has become too homogeneous, 
and that this must presently be altered; but it cannot, he 
argues, be altered until the country has determined to alter 
it; and thinks that Lord Rosebery in his premature declara- 
tion of war runs a risk of defeat, in which case “the demo- 
cratic principle of government will sustain a shock of which 
the Liberal party will be at once the author and the victim.” 
We do not pretend to understand exactly the object of Mr: 
Atherley Jones, but as a critic he writes with lucidity and 
incisiveness, and his paper is worth careful reading ——So also 








is the article in Blackwood, headed “The Coming Struggle.” 
The writer, evidently experienced, though he puts his cage a 
little too strongly for full persuasive effect, urges that the 
House of Lords is now the only effective check on revolutionary 
measures, that it is attacked not by irresponsible agitators, but 
by Ministers of the Crown, and that it can be defended only by 
that junction of moderate Liberals with Conservatives which 
now constitutes the Unionist party. This thesis is well worked 
out, and the writer’s conviction that on the defeat of the pro- 
posed change depends the safety of society, or, at all events, 
of the English method of government, is obviously sincere, 
He does not, however, in our judgment, concede quite enough 
to the undoubted condition precedent of all present Politics, 
that we must honestly try the experiment of democracy, ang 
that in consequence the restricting power can only be the 
power of compelling an appeal to the people. We see 
nothing in what he actually says to prevent the Lords 
from rejecting a Bill after it had been submitted to the 
people, and had been accepted by them. Probably he thinks 
it needless to mention anything so obvious, but it should 
never be left out. We ought perhaps to include among the 
papers on the Lords, M. Augustin Filon’s article in the Fort. 
nightly Review upon Lord Rosebery. The writer thinks that 
Lord Rosebery has no hope of carrying his proposals, and 
that in his various speeehes he says so; and he would for him. 
self recommend an election by Peers of about a hundre¢ 
political Peers who would be the active House of Lords, and 
the use of the Referendum whenever the two Houses differ, 


Good, in the Fortnightly Review, are Mr. Davies’s account of 
Pekin, and Mr. S. Gwynn’s criticism on Louis Stevenson’s work, 
to which latter we should object only this—that it accepts 
Mr. Stevenson too completely on the authority of the popu- 
lar verdict. We could not admit for a moment that Treasure. 
Island reaches “the high-water mark of technical perfection 
among the romances of this century,” surpassing, in that par- 
ticular at least, both Scott and Thackeray. We do not under. 
stand the comparison with Thackeray, who did not write 
romances; and we should place Quentin Durward, even in 
technique, far before Treasure Island. Still, Mr. Gwynn’s 
paper is full of felicities, one of them being the sen- 
tence in which he moderates his comparison with Scott :— 
“Tf I were hard pushed with a comparison between the. 
Master of Ballantrae and a good Waverley novel, I should 
have to admit that Mr. Stevenson’s work looks like a racer in 
hard training. Every proportion is exact, every redundancy 
removed, and the result is admirable, but, if you wish to be 
malignant, a trifle artificial.” A racer in hard training, who: 
somehow loses the race, would in our judgment be very near 
the precise truth——Mr. Davies’s account of Pekin, “the 
threatened city,” is a trifle too jaunty, but it leaves a definite 
impression on the mind. Outside, the walls are lofty and im-- 
posing; but inside, Pekin is only a huge “ glorified village.” 
The city is arranged in two rough parallelograms, one for 
the Tartars and one for the Chinese, the Palace, of course, 
being within the former. Round the latter is another “high 
grey-bricked wali, six miles (roughly) in circumference. This 
wall encloses the temples, pleasure-grounds, and outer palaces 
of the sacred city, consecrated to the uses of the ‘Son of 
Heaven.’ Inside this block, again, is the Purple Forbidden 
City, the actual residence of the Emperor and his court.” It 
is simply impossible for a foreigner not attached to one of the 
Legations to enter the “ Forbidden City.” The Chinese city 
is very busy,‘full of exchanges and markets, but the whole is 
squalid, and the city feeds a wholly abnormal number of the 
most horrible kinds of beggars. “Beggar’s Bridge, so called 
by the foreign element, is a sight I shall not soon forget. 
Numerous as they are everywhere about the city, they 
crowd this place and sidle along after you, whining and 
threatening to do terrible things to themselves if you refuse 
alms. A very common form of mutilation which they practise 
is that of blinding themselves. Less common, but still com- 
mon enough, is it to have the arms cut off. The number of 
the halt and the blind passes belief. One prosperous beggar 
of the city is a man who, in addition to being blind, has an 
iron skewer run through both his cheeks. He is said to twist 
it about to keep the flesh ragged and raw. He goes about 
with a small gong, on which he beats to attract attention.” 
The Tartar city is more sleepy, but Mr. Davies does not other- 
wise describe it, passing on to a sketch of the greatest single 
person in the Empire, the Dowager Empress :— 
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“With due allowance for exaggerations, there remained little 
ubt in my mind, after conversation with influential persons 
he entry into the inner circle of the Court, that the 
Empress Dowager plays a large part in the direction of the affairs 
of the Empire. Of course, she is swindled and humbugged right 
and left by her army of understrappers, but she has her way, 
or faucies she has, and this amounts to the same thing in the 
end, while it satisfies all parties. It would be interesting to 
know exactly how far her hand appears in recent actions. She is 
enerally allowed to be an exceedingly clever and astute woman. 
She was at the head of affairs during the Tae-ping rebellion and 
during the war with France. It is said that she persists in 
doing everything through the Emperor; that she seldom allows 
hers@f to be seen; that in receiving an audience she sits on 
one side of a screen, whilst the audience kneels on the other; 
that she has the choosing of the ladies of the harem, and makes 
them skip on occasion ; that she sells appointments through the 
fayourite eunuch of the Court, and shares the proceeds with him.” 


do 
having t 


—Far and away, however, the best paper in the number, and 
indeed the best paper in any magazine, is the Third Chapter 
of Sir Evelyn Wood’s “ Reminiscences of the Crimea.” Sir 
Evelyn’s writing is only inferior to Kinglake’s, he is far less 
bitter, and he tells the dreadful story of English incompetence 
and unreadiness in a way which makes the reader flush with 
indignation and pale with the thought that much of itall may 
occur again. The men were heroes, but Chinese could hardly 
surpass the blundering cruelty with which our supply depart- 
ments were managed, and which nearly destroyed the army. 
Our readers must study the ghastly story for themselves, we 
only observing that Sir Evelyn Wood gives official evidence 
for every statement he makes, and relieves the horrors of 
which this chapter is full, by grim heroic stories like the 
following :— 


“Tt was important to observe exactly the first impact of each 
shot, which, with a steady platform for the telescope, I was able 
to effect, calling out ‘10 yards to the right,’ or ‘29 yards short,’ 
as it struck the parapet or ground! I was resting my left hand 
with the telescope on the 8-in. gun, and was steadying my right 
hand on the shoulder of Charles , Ist class boy, while I 
checked the practice of the centre and right-hand gun, when a 
man handed round the grog for the gun’s crew then out of action. 
The boy asked me to move my elbow while he drank his grog, 
so that he might not shake me, and on recziving the pannikin he 
stood up, and was in the act of drinking when a shot from the 
Redan, coming obliquely across us, took off his head, the body 
falling on my feet. At this moment, Michael Hardy, having just 
fired his gun, was ‘serving the vent.’ This consists in stopping 
all current of air from the gun which, if allowed to pass up the 
vent, would cause any sparks remaining after the explosion to 
ignite the fresh cartridge. Hardy, like the rest of the gun’s 
crew, had turned up his sleeves and trousers as high as he could 
get them ; his sailor’s shirt was open low on the neck and chest. 
His face, neck, and clothes were covered with the contents of 
the boy’s head ; to lift the thumb from the vent might occasion 
the death of Nos. 3 and 4, the Loader and Sponger, who were 
then ramming home; but he never flinched. Without moving his 
right thumb from the vent, with the left hand he wiped the boy’s 
brains from his face and eyes as he looked round on us. Those 
sitting near me were speechless, startled, as indeed was I, for I 
had felt the wind of the shot, which passed within six inches of 
my face, when we were awakened to a sense of the situation by 
Hardy’s somewhat contemptuous exhortation as he thus addressed 
the men : ‘ You —-— fools, what the hell are you looking at? Is 
the man dead, take his carcase away; isn’t he dead, take him to 
the doctor” ‘Jim, are you home ?’—this was said to No. 3, the 
Loader, who was in the act of giving the final tap on ramming 
heme the fresh charge, and on getting the answer, ‘ Yes,’ without 
bestowing another look at us, or possibly even seeing me, Hardy 
gave the order to his gun’s crew, ‘ Run out, Ready.’ I saw a great 
deal of Hardy after this episode, for always going to battery 
together, he carried down my blanket and tea-bottle, receiving 
my allowance of rum for his services. He was in many ways a 
remarkable man, for, having been stationed on shore for a little 
time in Eupatoria, he collected, doubtless by questionable means, 
some ponies, which he used to let out on hire to the officers of the 
fleet fora ride. Brave beyond description, he was an excellent 
sailor in all respects when kept away from drink, but any excess 
rendered him unmanageable.” 





The Contemporary does not contain any article which 
greatly interests us, the most really important one, “ Peace 
and the Quadruple Alliance,” being a plea by an ex-Diplomat 
that England for her own security should enter the Triple 
Alliance, and so make peace a certainty. Without this 
step, war may occur at any moment, and it may be a war 
of the Continent with England, for France hates us more 
than any Power, and would forego her quarrel with 
Germany if that power would only join her against Great 
Britain. The alliance of Italy and England alone will never 
be realised, Italy’s natural ally, if she acts alone, being 
France. It may be all true, though we doubt it, and it is all 
worth study; but, as Great Britain wil! not be argued into any 
alliance except for Asiatic purposes, discussion has always a 





certain impress of futility——An article, also unsigned, on the 
late German crisis, has apparently only one object, viz., to prove 
that the German Emperor removed Count Caprivi because he 
thought his own hand was being forced, if not by the Count, at 
least with his assent. The Chancellor wanted to be rid of Count 
Eulenberg and his reactionary plans, and either committed 
the Emperor to the dismissal of the Prussian Premier, or 
allowed him to be committed. We thought that view of the 
affair had already been accepted by all grave publicists in 
Europe, the only point of difference being whether, in re- 
moving both statesmen, the Emperor was wise or foolish_—— 
Sir Edward Fry is a little too discursive in his oddly named 
paper, “The State as a Patient;” but he sometimes utters 
wisely pessimist sentences, of which the following is one :— 
“To constitute a State in which the supreme power sha'l be 
given to the lower orders, in which they shall be clothed with the 
power to tax and to spend the money raised by taxation, whilst 
the wealthy class alone shall pay these taxes, this is, so far as I 
know, an experiment in State-craft which has never been tried 
with any other result than one,—namely, the determination of 
the majority to live upon their right of voting. It may be doubted 
whether there is anything in history—nay more, whether there is 
anything in the nature of man—to justify the boundless hope 
and enthusiasm with which the experiment is regarded by many 
very influential persons,” 
In truth, however, the experiment has never been tried; for 
Rome, of which Sir Edward is thinking, was a City-State, and 
when her people lived on their votes, all real power had passed 
from them to the Army or its chiefs.——Karl Blind is very 
anxious, apparently, that England and France should quarrel 
over Madagascar; but the Haglish have decided, if they can 
help it, not to do so. 


In the Nineteenth Century, the paper which most people 
will read first is the clever though paradoxical one which 
Mr. Sidney Low has headed, “If the House of Commons 
were Abolished.” It is not a dream of what would happen 
after the occurrence of that great event, but an account of 
the influences which are diminishing the power of the House 
of Commons. These are briefly the rise of the Caucus, which 
renders Members less independent, the aggrandisement of 
the Cabinet, which now really rules, and the adoption of the 
system under which, while the Premier is practically elected 
by the nation, he himself nominates his colleagues, some- 
times selecting men whom the House would not have 
chosen. Mr. Low maintains his thesis very well, but omits 
too much to notice that the Cabinet, when appointed, must con- 
ciliate the House, or it will fail altogether in its legislation. 
Mr. Low would restore the House of Commons its freedom 
by introducing vote by ballot into the House 1!s9, but the con- 
stituencies would never bear that, nor shou'd chey. It would 
be easier to abolish reporters, which also wou:d enfranchise the 
House; but then it would lose all its educative value. We 
shall have, we fear, to adhere to the present system, of which 
the Caucus is the most injurious portion. The power of the 
Cabinet is probably a steadying power, though we admit that it 
arrests some social experiments which might prove of value. 
-——Mr. H. D. Traill’s attack on the modern drama with a 
Skeleton in the Closet for its everlasting pivot, is very 
clever, and may live till the present melancholy phase of 
feeling has once more passed away. The world will not 
go on believing Ibsen a realist, and will, we doubt not, 
in a very short time demand happy plays and novels once 
more. The time will be the shorter if the wits will satirise 
the prevailing mania in Mr. Traill’s style and temper.—- 
The well-known Mr. David Stott, of Oxford Street, utilises 
his large experience to account for the decay of the 
bookselling trade, which is so great, “that, in spite of 
the enormous growth of the population of the Metropolis, 
only four new bookselling businesses have sprung into 
existence within the last twenty years, while during the 
same space of time nine or ten booksellers have totally dis- 
appeared. Inthe provinces there is the same story to tell. 
Booksellers’ shops which have been a credit to a town have 
vanished into thin air, and no new-comers have arrived to take 
their place. Towns which I visited thirty years ago on busi- 
ness journeys do not now contain a bookseller worthy of the 
name, and publishers tell me that they are gradually contract- 
ing the circuit of their travellers’ visits, because the amount of 
the orders they receive in many townsis not sufficient to defray 
expenses.” Mr. Stott attributes this decay partly to the new 
taste for magazines and newspapers, partly to the great sale of 
non-copyright books, partly to the low discount allowed by pub- 
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lishers on their best books, but chiefly. to the high price of 
books. He would make books cheap.as in France, and then 
let publishers sell them to all booksellers at a fixed price, 
which to the public would be the price. It seems that 
now the publishers sell to the trade at fluctuating prices 
varying with the demand from each bookseller, and Mr. 
Stott would have only one price. We should hope more 
from a low price, but it is, we fear, only too true that 
the habit of buying books is dying out among us. Indeed, we 
are not sure that the habit of reading them is not declining, 
and in any case the saleof three thousand copies of a “ good 
book ” is considered quite a success. It ought to sell three 
hundred thousand copies at least ——Mr. A. Hastie declares 
that it is possible to find a “road round the Estate-duty,” which 
will at all events prevent the Duty from being payable for 
some sixty or seventy years. The evidence for his plan is 
too technical to quote, but the plan itself is to create a 
discretionary trust :—“ By the trust deed (which must be 
executed twelve months before the death of the settlor) the 
settlor vests the property to be settled in the names of 
trustees and directs them to receive the income, and, in 
their absolute discretion, either to accumulate it from 
time to time (within the limits allowed by law), or to 
pay it, in such proportions as they think right, from 
time to time to any one or more of certain named persons.” 
The Duty, in fact, is not payable, no absolute right being 
created until all the potential beneficiaries are dead. That is 
adroit; but the confidence to be reposed in trustees is rather 
more than human nature will stand, and unless a testator 
happens to hate the Exchequer, we doubt if any one will 
avail himself of Mr. Hastie’s plan——Mr. Swinburne’s song 
to a motherless baby kinswoman has some fine lines in it, 
and its central thought, that the child, and the child alone, 
may still see the mother, is most poetic; but the impression 
of the whole is one of a luscious sweetness of most melo- 
dious—words. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. By Washington 
Irving. 2 vols. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This “Van Tassel” 
edition, with its handsome binding, good paper and type, 
attractive coloured borders for its pages, and—last, not least—its 
numerous illustrations, is not unworthy of the famous “ Sketch- 
Book.” Itis introduced by the preface to the revised edition, in 
which the author tells the story of his having submitted the book 
to Sir Walter Scott, after receiving a courteous but somewhat 
discouraging reply from John Murray. This story is one of the 
numberless instances of Scott’s unwearied kindness. In the end, 
at his instance, Murray undertook the publication of the “ Sketch- 
Book” in England. The illustrations to “ Rip Van Winkle” (ten in 
number) are partly the work of Mr. F. O. C. Darley, partly photo- 
graphs of Mr. Jefferson, who made such a success in the part 
when the story was dramatised. The same artist illustrates the 
story of “Ichabod Crane.” The other artists are, Messrs. Arthur 
Rackham, Julian Rix, F. 8. Church, and Allan Barraud; while 
there are photographs of Stratford Church, Westminster Abbey, Xc. 





The Surprising Adventures of Baron Munchausen. Illustrated by 
William Strang and J. B. Clarke, with an Introduction by Thomas 
Seccombe. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—Mr. Seccombe tells the 
literary history of this curious book. The nucleus of it appeared 
in 1785, and was reprinted the following year at Oxford. Various 
additions were made, much inferior, in Mr. Seccombe’s opinion, 
to the orginal portion, till it assumed its final form in 1792. The 
question of authorship (i.e., of the original portion) Mr. Seccombe 
appears to settle in favour of Rudolph Erich Raspe, who was in 
England at the time, and sufficiently master of our language to 
be able to write it “surprisingly well,” teste Horace Walpole. 
We must demur to the first statement of an Introduction which 
otherwise is worthy of praise. “It is a curious fact,” writes our 
author, “that of that class of literature to which Munchausen 
belongs—that, namely, of ‘Voyages Imaginaires’—the three 
great types should all have been located in England,” and pro- 
ceeds to mention “ Utopia,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” and “ Gulliver.” 
A satirical type was certainly created by Lucian, in his “ Historia 
Vera.” 

Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. (Chapman and Hall.)—We 
have here an édition de luxe. It is an octavo of the largest size, 
and,as regards typography, paper, and general appearance, 2s 
handsome a volume as could be desired. The illustrations are 
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reproductions of twenty-six water-colour drawings by George 
Cruikshank. An admirer of the artist gave him a commiaslon te 
give his designs for Oliver Twist in this form. Cruickshank re- 
ceived it with great pleasure; he had always a great penchant for 
colour, believing that, if circumstances had not forbidden, he 
would have excelled as a painter. His most finished work in this 
direction is to be found in the drawings here reproduced, « for 
the first time,” we are told, “in absolute fac-simile.” 


The Last Leaf. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Illustrated by 
George Wharton Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—In 1832, or thereabouts—Dr, Holmes 
could not remember exactly when—this poem was written, its sub. 
ject being a relic of the past, one Major Melville, who had taken 
part in the “Boston Tea-Party” of 1774. A few weeks before 
his death the author wrote to his publisher (Mr. Houghton), on 
receiving the proofs of the book now before us, “I have lasted 
long enough to serve as an illustration of my own poem. Iam 
one of the very last of the leaves which still cling to the bough 
of life that budded in the spring of the nineteenth century,” 
The last stanza runs thus :— 


** And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
‘Let them smile as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.” 
Perhaps the best in the poem is the following :— 
‘The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the towb.” 


The illustrations are highly to be commended. 


The Real Princess. By Blanche Atkinson. (A. D. Innes.)— 
The passion for writing fairy-tales is not, it seems, to be checked 
by failure. Yet it is almost impossible to do it properly. Miss 
Atkinson is far too didactic. If there is anything to be avoided 
in the true fairy-tale it isa moral. And yet how difficult to write 
without a moral! Even when there is a determination to have 
no moral, we get what may be called an anti-moral, just as bad, 
if not worse. ‘There is some merit in these stories, but they are 
not the real thing, or even like it. —-From the same publishers, and 
belonging to the same series of ‘ The Roseleaf Library,” we have 
Happy-Go-Lucky, by Ismay Thorn. The subject is the familiar 
one of the boy who is always getting into scrapes, and getting 
out of them again more or less happily. In this case it is an 
Irish cousin, whose pranks are certainly amusing, though it is 
difficult to consider them probable. That, however, matters but 
little if the book is readable. 

A Son of Reuben. By Silas K. Hocking. (Warne and Co.)— 
It is easy for an experienced reader to guess, even without the 
suggestion of the title, what will be the end of George Lister. 
He will “not excel.” His engagement with Grace will not last. 
Engagements with which a story begins seldom do. But though 
we anticipate the result as far as its general outline is concerned, 
Mr. Hocking’s tale does not fail to interest There are not a few 
episodes in it and by-issues, not unskilfully connected with the 
central plot. Hugh Sutcliffe, the ‘industrious apprentice,” as 
we may call him, is an attractive person, whose fortunes we follow 
with unflagging attention. Grace is a well-drawn figure. Ethel 
Vickray, on the other hand, is pictured, we think, in colours too 
uniformly sombre. 

A Plunge into the Sahara. By G. Demage. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—Marius Meravine, a French tradesman, thinks 
that he should like to see something of the world. He finds his 
way from France to Algeria, and is in doubt which route to follow 
to the interior, when the question is solved for him by his camel 
running away with him from Biskra. This is the beginning of 
some capital adventures. M. Demage either has, or simulates 
with much skill, a minute knowledge of the Sahara. Some- 
times, it is true, we see that he is laughing at us. When, for 
instance, the hero of the story becomes the prisoner of a gorilla 
we refuse to follow our g:éde, even though the artist—who is 
generally a very clever performer — pictures for us a monster who 
must have been about 12ft. high. M. Du Chaillu, who did not 
utiderrate the siz2 of these creatures, speaks of an unusually tall 
specimen as 5ft.8in.inheight. Perhaps it is sufficient to suspend 
our judgment when Marius is rescued from the islanders of Lake 
Tchad by friends who have disguised themselves as crocodiles. 
We wonder how they travelled through the water. But these 
are trifles. M. Demage tells his marvels with unfailing gravity, 
and always contrives to interest us, if not to convince. 


Young Travellers’ Tales. By Ascott R. Hope. (Blackie and 
Son.)—These tales are, we suppose, of Mr. Hope’s own inventing. 
They bear the mark of his humorous cleverness. The first is “ A 
Trip Abroad.” Here a young gentleman is carried out to sea 
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while bathing, picked up by a Dutch fisherman, and landed with a 
scanty supply of clothing and money. The adventures which 
occur to him in Holland and on his return, are told in an amusing 
way, The Sunday Tiroler, in which we are introduced to a 
Munich ’Arry—it is satisfactory to see that other cities besides 
our own produce the article—and “ Left Behind,” are of the more 
farcical kind. The last story, “ The Merry Swiss Boots,” is one of 
the best. In this, two English lads take pity on a young Swiss 
who has drawn a bad number for the conscription, and try to 
smuggle him across the frontier, a piece of kindness of which 
they sée reason to repent. The book is exceilent reading from 
beginning to end. 

Sir Philip Sidney. By Anna M. Stoddart. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—Miss Stoddart, it is clear, has studied the history of 
Sidney’s times well, and knows her subject. Somehow she fails to 
leave on her readers the distinct impression of a heroic figure 
which she certainly desires to make. Perhaps the cause may be 
that she crowds her canvas with figures. Of course, Sidney 
cannot be portrayed alone. He had to do with many men. Yet 
arigorously kept rule of keeping out every person and fact not 
absolutely necessary to the telling of the story, might have had a 
more satisfactory result. This drawback allowed for, we can 
praise Miss Stoddart’s work sincerely. Itis written with no little 
eloquence, and will certainly please its readers. The illustra- 
tions by Margaret E. Huggins are good. 

Twenty Little Maidens. By Amy E. Blanchard. (Isbister,.) — 
These are delightful liltle tales. Of the simplest kind, but such 
as cannot fail to please. Some are fanciful, some real; but all 
are true in their way; the little maidens, whether they dream, 
or make believe with their dolls, or try to be kind, as one young 
person does, by giving away her coat to an organ girl, are real 
creatures whose acquaintance we are glad to make. 


By Frances E. Crompton. (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
One of the “Dainty Book” series. The first story, from which 
the volume gets its name, is prettily told. There is a slight 
tinge of the unreal about it. The little boy and his attendant 
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would hardly have come home in such beggar fashion. “ Pippo 
and Letty and I” pleases us better. 
When Charles the First was King. By S.8. Fletcher. (Gay and 


Bird.)—This tale, of which we took occasion to speak highly some 
little time ago, now appears in a new edition. 


In “The Children’s Library” (T. Fisher Unwin), we have 
Robinson Crusoe, somewhat abridged and with an occasional 
change of phrase. The First Part only has been given, certainly 
a wise decision, for though the continuation is readable, it cer- 
tainly takes off from the impression of something quite perfect 
in its way that is left by the First. There are illustrations in the 
text which, if not of the Robinson Crusoe time, look as if they 
might be. 

Under the Rose. By F. Anstey. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 
—This “ Story in Scenes ” has doubtless found so many readers 
in Punch, where it first appeared, that it is needless to say much 
about it. Mr. Theophilus Torrey, thinking that he has madea 
foolish investment in the Eldorado Gold Mines, and has to pay a 
large call, finds that he has really bought shares in the Eldorado 
Music-Hall, and the call is a dividend warrant. What complications 
arise from this and other connected circumstances our readers 
may discover for themselves if they so please. Under the Rose is 
amusing, as anything that Mr. Anstey writes is sure to be; but 
the world would not have lost very much if it had been left where 
it was. 

The Whist Table. By “Portland.” (John Hogg.)—Rules of 
the game, suggestions for playing it, arguments on the great 
question of “ signalling,” anecdotes of great players, suggestions 
as to the etiquette of the game,—for there is an etiquette on 
points which no rules can touch; these and other matters are 
mixed together in this volume. A man cannot learn whist from 
& book, but he must be very dense if he cannot profit in a degree 
from reading a really judicious work. Only let him be content to 
master one thing at a time. 

Art Pictures from the Old Testament. Letterpress by Aley Fox. 
(S.P.C.K.) —Here we have a series of ninety illustrations of Bible 
scenes taken from original drawings by various English artists. 
When we say that the names on the title-page are Sir F. Leighton, 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, Messrs. Poynter, Watts, Armytage, F. Madox 
Brown, S. Solomon, Holman Hunt, and that there are also speci- 
mens of the art of Pickersgill, Dyce, Armstead, Dalziel, and 
others, it will be seen that several schools are represented. 
The volume is as good a thing of the kind as we have seen; 
there is little in it that is not meritorious, The letterpress is 
possibly a shade too simple in style. 

Good King Wenceslas: a Carol. Written by Dr. Neale. Pictured 
by Arthur J. Gaskin, with an Introduction by William Morris. 





(Cornish Brothers, Birmingham.)—Mr. W. Morris tells us that 
Dr. Neale was a representative of the historical side of Ritualism, 
and that this carol is “a good specimen of his manner and its 
limitations,” adding further that the legend is pleasing and 
genuine, and that it appeals to him as “a happy memory of past 
days.” He goes on to praise the illustrations as having given him 
much pleasure. They are indeed attractive. At the same time, 
we cannot but object to their extravagant anti-realism, as we may 
call it. In one the “poor man” is cutting a small bough off a 
tree with a pocket-knife ; in another two men are hauling a pine- 
log so huge as to be absolutely useless for fuel; in a third the 
King is braving the cold in ermine robe and nothing but a crown 
on his head. The page looks distinctly elderly. 


The Fables of Hsop. Selected, told anew, and their History 
traced. By Joseph Jacobs. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Jacobs is an 
acknowledged expert in the matter of fables and folk-lore. He 
tells the fables anew in simple language for the benefit of the 
young, and for the instruction of their elders prefixes a “ Short 
History of the Hsopic Fable” (from his edition of “ Caxton’s 
Zisop”), and also adds notes in which the history of each 
particular fable is briefly traced. The vigorously humorous 
drawings of Mr. Richard Heighway will add to every one’s enjoy- 
ment of the book, which is very neat in appearance. Mr. Jacobs 
is,as we have said, an expert, and his preface and notes take 
us into regions of knowledge with which we do not profess to be 
familiar. We have no intention of criticising his theories and 
conclusion, but our confidence in them is a little shaken by the 
strange blunder which he makes in quoting from an author of whom 
we happen to know more than we do of the Calladhanugghaha 
Jataka and the Panchatantra. “All that we know about him 
[Zsop]”—so we read in the “Short History”—“ is contained in 
a few lines of Herodotus—that he flourished 550 B.C.; was 
killed in accordance with a Delphian oracle; and that wergild was 
claimed for him by the grandson of his master, Iadmon.” What 
Herodotus does say is that the Delphians, bidden by an oracle, 
offered to pay compensation for the murder of Msop, and that 
Iadmon, grandson of his master, claimed it. Plutarch gives the 
reasons why the Delphians murdered him; but it certainly was 
not “in accordance with an oracle.” A plague followed the deed, 
and the oracle suggested the remedy. 

Eric’s Good News. (Religious Tract Society.)—This is a short 
story telling how an invalid boy is the means of bringing a care- 
less friend and a sceptical father to better thoughts. 

The Life and Adventures of Robin Hood. By John B. Marsh. 
(Routledge and Sons.)—Mr. Marsh tells us that “the incidents 
are drawn chiefly from the Robin Hood ballads.” This is all 
right. But when he adds, “ Many of the writer’s own invention 
have been introduced,” we take leave to protest. Mr. Marsh has 
no more right to interpolate incidents of his own invention into 
the Robin Hood legends, than he has to interpolate them into the 
Odyssey. This is a serious drawback, we take it, to the merits of 
the book. But it need not interfere with our appreciation of Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s illustrations. 

The Artificial Mother. By “G.H.P.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—G. H. P.,” whose initials will probably suggest his identity to 
not a few readers, has published an amusing jeu d’esprit, written 
a good many years ago. He has a dream of a mechanism which is 
to do the work of a nurse, and hopes that the dream may turn 
out to be a prophecy. Both letterpress and illustrations are 
clever and entertaining. 

Of illustrated books for children, we have received the annual 
volume of Sunday Reading for the Young. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—The title-page exhibits a promising list of 
contributors, Mrs. Molesworth and Mr. John Oxenford being 
among them; while the name of Mr. Gordon Browne appears 
among the illustrators. Young readers will not, we are sure, be 
disappointed when they come to make trial both of the letterpress 
and of the pictures. From the same publishers we have alse 
received a volume intended for younger children, Darton’s 
Leading-strings. From the 8.P.C.K. we have The Dawn of Day, 
“a monthly illustrated magazine for Sunday-school and parish 
use,” and The Child's Pictorial. The illustrations in both volumes 
are noticeably good. 











Killeen: a Study of Girlhood. By E O'Connor Morris, (Elliot 
Stock )—This is a study of girlhood evidently made by a girl 
who loves what is sweet and true in literature, and who values 
the sheltered life of refined homes. Killeen is prettily told, though 
it has as little incident as should be found in the lives of such girls 
as those whose fortunes it follows—part of their time being spent 
im the schoolroom, and the rest of their lives in a girlish round 
of carefully chosen gaieties, within which limits they contrive te 
exhibit many natural gifts and graces. Nesta, the heroine, is one 
in whom young girls will take interest, and whose doings, with 
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those of her cousins, the Ladies Melcombe, may give the useful 
hints as to practical conduct which girls often really like to find 
in their own books. The tone is thoroughly wholesome, and 
Killeen would make a nice present for a girl still in, or even lately 
out of, the schoolroom, and happily as yet unaccustomed to 
modern novels. There is very little to be said in criticism of 
work which is not crude, but not full-fledged; it is not in the 
contemptuous sense of the word “ young-ladyish,” but it is evi- 
dently written as a labour of love by one who has the freshness 
of youth and the cultivated perceptions of a lady in describing 
contemporaries in her own circle. 


Macazines AND SERIAL Pusticatrons.--We have received 
the following for December :—-Fart 39 of A History of the English 
People, the Magazine of Art, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, 
Harpe’s Magazine, the Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Woman at Home, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Bookman, 
Chamters’s Journal, the Humanitarian, the Monthly Packet, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Boy’s Own Paper, London Society, St. Nicholas, 
Atalanta, the Expositor, Belgravia, the New Review, Temple Bar, 
the Sunday Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine, Macmillan'’s Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the 
Geographical Journal, the Expository Times, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Newbery House Magazine, the Sunday at Home, Pall Mail 
Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Idler, tha Month, the Indian 
Magazine and Review, the Westminster Review, the Artist, the 
Portfolio, the Parents’ Review, the Thinker, the Author, the 
Anglizan Church Magazine, Science Progress, the Arena, the North 
American Review, Knowledge, Review of Reviews, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Foreign Church Chronicle, Nature Notes, the Essex Review, 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Forum, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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Anna's of a Quiet Valley, by a Country Parson, cr 8vo . (Dent) 4'6 
Ashe (R. P.), Chronicles of Uganda, cr 8V0 w..sesseecseee (Hodder & “Stoughton) 7/6 
Ashton (J.), Right Merrie Christmassie, 4to ....(Geadenha!ll Press) 25,0 
AGRE Mal's AUBAGL, GO ...... 00.00000-0..00000000000200000000-00 c00sene00s0e0e08 « (Constable) 3/6 
Bacon (G. W.), Pocket Atlas and Gazetteer of the World, 18mo ...... (Bacon) 2/6 
Bayly (8. B.), Zachary Brough's Venture, Cr 8V0.......0ceceeseeseesenees J 

Berry (0. A.), My First Sermon, 16m0........+....4. 

Beyschlag (W.), A New Test. Theology, 2 vols. 8v0 ececeonee At & 7. Clark) 18/0 
Bogh (E.), Pilgrimage of Trath, folio . (S 5/0 
Bowen (@. ), Deeper Spiritual Life, Eee RD es (Deuaien 26 
Bowes (G, S8.), Illustrated Scripture Reference Book, “or 80 ..(Nisbet) 6/0 
Bradlangh (0.), Life by his Daughter, 2 vols. 8v0... ..... (Unwin) 21/0 
Bradley (G. M.), New Pictures iu O!d Frames, 4to (Simpkin) 3/0 
Brassey (Lord), Papers and Addresses, cr 8vo...... Longmans) 5/0 


(Whitcombe) 6/6 
...(Nichols)126/0 
. Marshall) 2/6 
(Macmiilan) 7/6 
...(Osgood) 10/6 
(Macmillan) 12/6 
» 8vo(Unwin) 15/0 
(Macmillan) 3/6 


Brown (J. M.), Manual of English Literature, cr 8vo 
Burton (R. F.), Arabian Nights, 12 vols. 8vo 
Butler (J. E.), Lady of Shonem, ETAT ccs scnnspenescetoes 
Catalogue of Books Reiating to Cambridge, &c., Ind 
Child (T.), Wimples and Crisping-Pins, cr 8vo .. 
Church (Dean), Life and Letters, by his daughter, 
Conway (W. M.), Climbing aod Exp oration in the Karak 
Cornish (F.), Week by Week, 12mo... 
Oourvoiser (C.}, Technics of Violin Playing, lZmo .. (Strad Office) 2/6 
Craven (Mrs. Aug.), Memoir of, by M. C. Bishop, 2 v .-+e.(Bevtley) 21/0 
Crockett (8. R.), The Stickit — Tilusteated Edition, 8y0. pau cee (Unwin) 21/0 
Dandet (A.), Fromont Jnnior, 8vo .. sscoeeee(Hutchinson) 6/0 
David (A. J.), The Jondon Building “ket, 1894, CE BVO vevssesses « (Lockwood) 3/6 
Davis (J. E.), Elements of Modern Dressmaking, CE BVO .sesscccoveeee (Cassell) 2/0 
Delle (V.), Sheep or Goata, 3 vols. CT 8V0........csc0.s.sesccscesssceesesseeees (Unwin) 31/6 
Dixon (A. O.), Properties of the Eliiptic Functions, cr 8v0 veee(Macmillan) 5/ 
Deurnam (J.), Forty-eight Original First Sketches of Distinguished Person’, 
Third Series, Vol. III.............008 seeahtacsasdpaneetnbhits asscasies --(Fine Art Soc )105/0 
Dye (F.), Popular Engineering, 4to pce uonsannbuanbcnsqevadeuncunrenncursicnl (Spon) 7/6 
Dyke (J. C. Van), Text-Beok of the History of Painti ing, er 8yo (Longmans) 60 
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Egerton (G.), Discords, 2, ae (J. Lane) 3/6 
Fair Women: Forty Reproducti ious of Picturs 8 in Grafton Galleries, 

_ (eae natcassabeshecsbeersivesd sastuccebitey esevinces (Blades) 63.0 
Farm Vermin, Helpful and Hartfal, cr ‘8v0.. ee ode nace 2/6 
Fenwick (8. H.), Epitcme cf Urinary Surgery, cr Svo. ‘- 4/0 
Feval (P.), Chouans et Bleus, Le Petit Gars, we 12mo 2/0 





Flamman (A.), Parodies and Satires, cr 8vo .........+ vse, Leadenhall Press) 2/6 
—. (A. B.), Night Lights: Shadows from ‘a Doctor's Reading Lamp, 





SPEEOD cincensencbeschcatend cusnbpsdsooceropnnnnde-acoosentonccesoanoes ..(Simpkin) 3/6 
Fartwangior (A.), Masterpieces of Greek wabaichienine ee (Heinemann) 63/6 
George (K. M.), Railways in India, lZmo... secetooes ..(&. Wilson) 2/6 
Gerrare (W.), Phantasms, Cr 8V0.....0.......seceeceseeeseerersceees ( Roxburghe Press) 3/6 


Gilzean-Reid (H1.), "Tween Gleaming and the Mirk, cr 8vo ...... (A. Gardner) 6/0 
Setiadere R.), Deuteographs from the Old Testament et Univ. Press) 7/6 

hre (P.), Three Months in a Workshop, cr 8vo.. AS. a 2/6 
cons (OC. A.), Istand of Madeira, cr8vo ....... 
Gowers (W. R.), The Dynamics * Life, cr 8y0 .. 
Great Cattle Trail, cr 8vo ........... pensnbebbecenns isdehehberencsieossoekiessesooonl (Cassell) 2/6 
Green (A. K.), Miss Hurd, imo . sacsanbendiline enuisiinaniennesie ...(Putnam’s) 2/0 
Greenwood (F.), Imagi nation in Dreams, cr Bai sos ceccnc ee (J Lane) 5/0 
Gregory (R, A. ), The Planet Karth, Sane 
Gulliver's Travels, illustrated by CE. Brock, cr 8vo .. 





(Macmillan) 60 










Gun, Rifle, and Hcuad in Kast and West, 8vo . oven -.(Chapman & — 14/0 
Half-Hours with an Old Golfer, by Calamo Carrente, cr 8v0 . (Bell) 50 
Half-Way House; or, the Sign of the New Jesuit cal Hostelrie (Wertheimer) 3/6 
Galiburton (H.), MParGhh Gr BHOUA. LEON «cosc0scececcaceca.cesco cocoe,ssaseoosocee (Onwin) 1/6 
Hall (A. C. A.), The Virg: n soso 12mo. (Longmans) 4/6 
Ms ENN GN TONED... cscese vecetnoesescbeonsinessorobocgebbeaceessscecesienebecel (Nelson) 4/0 
Hil (G.), Heroes of the Heart, cr DM fis Sec Oe (Simpkin) 30 
Hiilhouse (M. L.}, Ida, the Senator’s Daughter, cr 8v) ...(Putnam’s) 5/0 
Hopper (N.), Ballads in PUENIND Taunsedeas. < bxehchinacedsenbosastscrcvione (J. Lane) 5/0 
Horne (0, 8.), The Vital Virtues, 120 ............ccccscscrccsesree ovens (J. Clarke) 2/0 
Hunt (A. W.), Tho Black Squire, er 8v9.......... (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Hutchinson (H.), To Purish the Ozar, Cr 8V0 .............cecceceeseeseeseeees (Cassell) 3/6 
Hutton (L.), Portraits in Plaster, 8vo .............. . (Osgood) 31,6 
Huyshe (W.), Liberation of Bulgaria, 8vo (Bliss & Sends) 6/0 
James (H. Ms The Reprobate, cr 8vo ...... sondebbebsepeeenes dune sevseibbambedesated (Osgood) 6/0 
John (L), A Blind Man’s Love, cr 8V0.........000.csseessecssseessescasesssereenes (Drane) 3/6 


Keller (G.), Clothes Makes tha Man, cr 8v0.............68 . 
Kendall (H.), Synariss: Poems for Recitation, Cr 8V0 .....s600.00.00000 (Kendall) 2/6 
Kenealy (A.), Some Men are Such oe, cr 8vo . ..(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Kerner (A.), Natural History of Plants, Vol. 1., 8V0 ssscessorseesee.--(Blackie) 25/0 


(Unwin) 3/6 











Kirby (W.), Handbook to the Order Lepidoptera * 1, 

Lectures at Sion College, 12mo ... ..... . : ee tne eee: se cw. be tary 6) 

Le Fone Gs. }. he Wapoher, er 8vo sien dy PM 
ehmann (R,), An Artist’s Reminiscences, 870 ........0-c000 

Lester (Hf F.), Queon of the Hamlet, 2 vola. Bro... fei ae 128 

Lethaby (W. B.), Church of Sancta Sophia, imp, 8v0.............., (Maem ) 120 

Lobenhoffer_ (L.), Wrong of Fate, Cr 870 wissscesesssessereeres ve(Dighy an) 210 























Long (J.), Elements of Dairy Farming, 12mo. nue) 3/6 
Lowe F ), Alexander III. of Russia, cr 8V0.......06...ceeccsseeces cove “ata z0 
Lucian’s True History, translated by F. Hickes, illustrated b: W. 8t one 6/0 
and others, 410 weo.....ceeeceree and a & Bullen) 42:0 
MacOoll (M.), Life Here and Hereafter, cr 8v0 ................. seeeee(Longmans) 7; 
Machen (A.), The Great God Pan, cr 8vo . (J. Lune) os 
Maclagan (C.), What Mean these Stones, 4to ........0000. (Doug! ) 36 


McNeill (R.), Prevention of Epidemics, Byo . cecsceccerccceeseetooccesceees 
May (F.), Witch of Juniper Walk, 16mo (Qi: sd are 4 





Meade (i T.), A Life for a Love, cr 8V0..........0000008 nteessesessen Digb: 
Meade (L. T.), Red Rose and Tiger Lily, cr 8v0_ ..........0066.. : vr (Oa Pe 
Meare (L, T ), Stories from the Diary of a Doctor, er 8vo ............ (Newnes) 6, 


Meetkerke (0.), Fragments from Hugo’s Legends, &e, cr 8vo (Digb: . 
Meinhold (W.), The Amber-Witch, trans. by Lady Duff lb 8 ee Ps 
Mills (B. F.), God’s World, and other Sermons, er 8¥0 ... --(Allenson) 
Milton's Prosody, Notes, &e., by R, Bridge, 12mo......... (Oxford Univ. Press) 
Morrison (A.), Zig-Zags at the Zoo, roy TINO cisenacse aa ++eee( Newnes) 
Munro (R. D.), Kitchen Boiler Exp'osions, cr 8vo......... (Griffin) 
Murray-Aaron (E.), Butterfly Hunters in the gape cr 'Bvo.. noe Low) 
Nettlesbip (J. T.), Robert Browning, Essays, &., cr 8vo . (J. Lane) 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Historical Sketches of Reign of Queen Anne. a 
Onodi (A.), Anatomy of the Nasal Oavity, roy 8v0 ........008. (Le 

Palaz (A.), Industrial Photometry, 8vo AS. ~ 
Panama ag ene Divine Problem of ad cr ve 0. (Reuinagee Press) 
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Parker (G. W.), Elements of Astronomy, 8vo .... ng | 
Paterson (A.), A Man of his Word, cr 870 ........csceceeceeees ( omer $0 





Paton (M. W.), Letters & Sketches from the New. Hebrides, er 80 oad / 
Pearson (E. C), Dream of a Garden, and other Poems, 4to ie ah Se 




















Pemberton (M.), Sea Wolves, cr 8vo ........- (Cassel ) 60 

Perea (D.), A Los Toros Album, fo'io (8. Low) 21/0 

Perl (H.), Venezia, folio ........ eseveimeinetiante (Low) 23/0 
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Phyfe (W. H. P.), Five Thousand Words Often Mis 
Plato’s Parmenides, edited by W. W. Waddell, 4to.. 
Plutarch’s Pericles, edited by H. A. Holden, 12mo.. 


















Pray (F.), Steam Tables, &., roy 8vo Shaan <aneeusbansecasteecokens en (Spon) 7,6 
Railton (H.), The Lily and the BE AO. <cscsiess Seeley) 3/6 
Rembrandt, Seventeen of his Masterpieces, portf Heinemann) 252/0 
Ricks (G.’, Hand and Eye Training, roy 8vo assell) 2/0 
Roberts (R.), My Closing Ministry, cr 8vo ... (W.C.0.) 3/6 
Robinson (C0. S.), Simon Peter, his Later Life, er 8vo (Nelson) 3/6 
Robinson (P.), Birds from Wave and Woodland, roy By ..Isbister) 10/6 
Rolleston (H. D.), Manual of Practical Morbid Anatomy . U. Press) 6/0 
Roosevelt (T.), The Winning of the West, Vo!. IIi., 8vo . : ..(Patnam’ 8) 10/6 
BRACIAOE CA.) 5 DUO CEVRIRL RIL, OVO, ccccascessescecaicereceucesssasesyencssnssstannere (Bell) 10/6 

Sattler (J.), Art in Book- Plates, MUD entasicvinansanishenstencscaie ‘(Grevel 42/0 
Schimmelbusch (C.), Aseptic Treatment of Wonnds, cr 8¥0 .. (Lewis) 5/0 
Sharpe (J.), Students’ Handbook of the Psalms, 8v0 (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 12/0 
Simmonds (A, B.), American Song, cr 8vo ...... pibiaexuneseionsababunsnete Putnam’s) 6/0 
Smith (C. E.), Old Ohureh in the New Land, cr 8¥0......... ....(Longmans) 5/0 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Morning and Evening Readings, ee (Passmore) 3/6 
Strong (J.), Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, 4to Hodder & Stoughton) 25/0 
Stuart (R. McE.), Story of Babette, cr 8y0........... te se ceceereereees(OSQO0d) 3/6 
Safiling (E. R.), Afloat in a Gipsy Van, EOD, cecernicicanertnnionsccamnaens Jarrold) 36 


Talleyrand, by Lady Blennerhassett, 2 vols. 8vc..... 
Tilton (T.), Hearts-Ease Poems, cr 8y0 . owin 
Trench (G. F.), After the Thou sand Years, Ryoho (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Triie (E, P.), Elements of Fre nch Syntax, cr 8vo.., Se Williams & Norgate) 2/0 
Trumbel! (H. C.), Studies in Oriental Social Life, Big BOD: crncsnnsexas (Hodder) 6/0 
Turner (J. A.), Kwang-Tung ; or, Five Years in Obina, cr 8vo...(Partridge) 2/6 
Van Eeden (F, 1, Little Johan me translated by O. Bell, 12mo (Heinemann) 3/0 
Voltaire’s Short Prose Tales ; Notes by F. F. Roget .. (Walliams & Norgate) 6/0 
Waddell (L, A.), Buddhism of Thibet, 870 .......ccsee.srsessseseeseeees( We He Allon) 21/6 
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Wallace (A.), Popular Sayings Dissected, cr ‘8v0.. sienual nwin) 3/6 
Watson (W.), Odes, and other Poems, 12mo... .(J, Lane) 4/6 
Wilford (F.), A Mcther and her Boys, cr SV0....00..0..s.0000008 prvcneniod (Mowbray) 2/0 


























“ ” QUAINT, RARE, AND 
LIBERTY”) szautiruL wakes 
from the 
Eastern and Western Worlds, suitable for 
YULE-TIDE UNIQUE AND INEXPENSIVE 
PRESENTS. 
Descriptive Book, containing 230 Illustrations, 
G ] Q T S post-free. 
4 Inspection INVITED. 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid., Regent Street, London, W. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
A SPECIAL PURCHASE. 
These Lamps, which are made in the finest 
Oo R N A M EN TAL artistic designs by one of the best mik-rs of 
the day are offered for sale very considerably 
below the usual prices, Catalogue (Illustrated) 
with full particulars and prices, post-fre’. 
NOTIOK.—-An Exhibition of Christmas Pre- 
sents is being held in all department’, and 
LA M PS Illus. Catalogues of Old Nankin Ghina, An- 
. tique Clocks and Furniture, Oriental Em- 
broideries, Leather & other Fancy Goois, 
&c., will be sent post-free on application. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBOD WIGMORE ST. (Cavendish Sq), 
’ LONDON, W. 
FOR ASSURANOES TO MEET THE 
NEW DEATH DUTIES, 
APPLY TO THE 
’ 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FUNDS EXCEED £12,200,000. 
LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNAILL. 
ALACE GATE HOUSE, KENSINGTON. — FREE- 
HOLD for SALE by order cf the Executors of the late John Forster 
(Biographer of Dickens ) The Residence compri-es eight bed and dreasing rooms, 
bath room, handsome drawing, dining, and morning rooms, or , spacious 
billiard room or studio, an exceptionally fine galleried library, ‘completa 
offices,—Full particulars of Messrs. GLASIER and SONS,7 St. cues ‘3 St.. 5.W. 
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The advice of a skilful Ocnlist or Optician 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, m'schief is soon done which cannot after- 
wards be remedied. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


SPECTAC LES. Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 


now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
may be consulted, free of charge, at 
63 Strand, London, W.O. 


FIRST 











| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, —qetegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


SM ED LEY’S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms Tennis 
MATLOCE. and Oroguet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &o, 
| Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 











Powsh AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 1895. 





es 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fe!low of Magcealeu College, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Valuatle Exhibitions to the Universities. KNTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: at least Eight will ke Awarded, from £55—£10, by Examination on 
December 12th. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will = adm tted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Kngineers ir 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 








AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to MissS. CARR. The 

School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, 


HE QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 
for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, Mrs. HENRY R_ P. SANDFORD. Pupils 
prepared for the London Matric, and Camb, Lica) Exams., but the course is 
careful'y modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 
jo ra Boarding-houses can be recommended.—Particulars from HEAD. 
MISTRESS. 


ScHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by two Resident 
University Graduates. There is a fitted gympasium in the house. Inclusive 
a - 100 guineas a year, according to age.—Address, PIXHOLMHE, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, ona of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th, 

yr oF clgaaa informatiou apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 














ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
modern edacat‘onal advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

r 3 in atteud Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, bave a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 

















ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 

Boys from 9 to 13, Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to C. M. 

Seaeay Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 
ussex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-master: Rev. H. A. DaLTon, 
M.A.—By the Opening of the Preparatory Schoo!, ADDITIONAL ACCOM- 
MODATION is provided in the School-Houss for Twenty Boys over 13 Names 
can therefore be received for next term.—Apply Rev. Head-m wter, Felsted, Essex. 





LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SCHOOL.—Abont Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
iu £20) APRIL —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
_ Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London. Handsome new 
buluings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have treb'ed under the 
present management. Fees moderate and irclurive, Hononrs List on applica- 
tion tothe HEAD-MASTER. 





IGHLY QUALIFIED FRENCH GOVERNESS 
(Brevet Supé ieur, Diplime de Profeszeur, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
(non-resident), in HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL or FAMILY. Highly recommended ; 
ee salary,—‘ Mdlie. N.,’’ care of Miss Brough, 25 Craven Street, Charing 
1083, 


CHOOL TRANSFER.— The Principal of an Old- 
3 Established Ladies’ School (Day and Boarding) of the highest class, is 
anxious, owing to advancing years, to TRANSFER her SCHOOL. Annual 
Receipts exceed £3,000 —For particulars, apply to R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 
8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 








SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1837, 
IN THIS SOCIETY ARE COMBINED THE ADVANTAGES 
OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


WITH 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for As:urance, £1,200 or 
£1,250 may ba secured from the first for the Yearly Payment which in most 
Offices would b? charged (with Profits) f.r £1,000 only,—equivalent to au im- 
mediate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safa 
and equitable,—no share going to thoss Ly whose carly death there is a loss to 
the Common Fund. 

The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the Institution is specially suitable for 
Assurances effected for the purpose of providing a Fund for payment of the 

DEATH-DUTIES 
recently imposed, The Premiums, with right to participate in the Surplus, 
differ litile from the non-profit rates of other Offices; nevertheless, as the result 
of persistent economy and prudent management, the Bonus additions under 
Policies becoming claims have averaged for many years 50 per cent. on the 
Assurances which participated. 


Tue AccomuLaTeD Funps Excrep 
EIGHT AND THREE-QUARTERS MILLIONS. 


Lonpon Orrice—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Heap Orrice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 








The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Backingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,(39,— An East-End Committee ask for £5 17s towards an allowance of 93, a 
week for s x months to an o'd conp‘e, aged 70 and 69 respectively. The old man 
still does a litt!e work as a glazier, but is too feeble to earn a livelihood. Ho 
was for thirty years in a trade sick-benetit society. 





17,499.—The sum of £6 17s. 6d. is needed to cover the expenditure in setting 
up a widow with five children in a mangling business. ‘he husbind was a 
stoker, and was a man of very superior charac er anda member of aclub. The 
eldest boy is earning 7s, 6d. 2 wesk at a privter’s; the other four are small 
children. But mother and son will be able to support the family. The applicant 
is a very respectable, hard-workisg woman. 





16,641.—A Northern Committee ask for £4 93. to help them to keep a widow, 
aged 69, in the Homes for the Aged Poor fur six months more. Her hu-band 
was a corporal in the 17th Lancers, and rode in the Balaclava Charge, Oilicers 
of the regiment have helped, and the son of a former landlady contributes, 





15,036.—£6 10s. required towards the cost of keeping a woman in an incurable 
home. She was formerly a dome-tic servant, bat is now hopelessly cripp!ed 
with rheumatism and gradual'y getiing worse, so that more expense is necessary 
than formerly. She has no relations wh» can help, but a lady interested pays 
half the cost. Committee has helped since 1887, 





17,115.—£5 17s, is asked fur to continue an allowance of 73, a week to a 
childless widow, over 70. She bas always borne an excellent character, as did 
her late husbind, She has never had parish relief, and, until old age prevented 
her from working, has supported herself without charitable assistance. Tho 
balance of the allowance is raised locally. 


17,435.—A Northern Committee ask for £4 4s., to enable them to support an 
o'd couple, aged 75 and 74, in the Homes for the Aged Poor for six months. 
Until 4 years ago, they kept and managed shops fur 25 years, but are now past 
work, Two daughters help a Jittle. 





16,938.—Required £3 5:.,to make up a pens’on of 93, a week for two sisters 
Three private donors contribute the remainder, 





16,758.—£5 43. is needed to complete a pension of 73, a week for a very respect- 
able widow, aged 68, who suffers from rheumatism, Husband was a postman, 
and belonged to a club which failed, 





18,087.—£5 43. needed, to complete a pension for the widow of a policeman, 71 
yea:s of age. Her husband diei 17 years ago; for ten years after his death, hia 
widow supported herself by hard work, and has lived on her savings fur the 
remainder of the period, her employers considering her too old for further work. 





17, 452.—A foreman on the Midland Railway, earning £1 103, a week, from 
which 123, is deducted for rent, has a wife and 7 children, two earning small 
sums, and one in acripples’ home. Owing to illness in the family he is unablo 
to pay more than ls. a week towards the cost of the boy’s maintenance, A 
private douor and the Invalid Children’s Aid Association contribute, and £3 123, 
1s required to make up the amount for the next 6 months, 





18 016.—An East-End Committze ask for a sum of £7 16s., to enable them t1 
make a sufficient weekly provision for a most respectable old coup’e, aged 74and 
72, who have come down from a fair position through no fault of their own, Ho 
was for many years a bootmaker on his own account, and at one time had sived 
and invested considerable sams; but through the breaking of a society and his 
club be Jost heavily, and now what little remained is nearly exhausted. She was 
a@ weaveress, but both are now past work, 








HARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY.—The main object of the Society is the im 
rovement of the condition of the poor. This it endeavours to attain (1) by 
bringing about co-operation between chavity and the Poor-law, and between 
char.table persons and agencies of all religious denominations amongst them- 
selves; (2) by spreadiog sound views on charitable work, and creating a cl ss 
of almoners to carry them out; (3) by securing due investigation and fitting 








action in all cases; (4) by repressing mendicity, 
0. S, LOCH, Seoretary. » 
Offices: 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 
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ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First-grade 

Endowed School for Universities, Army, Professions, &. Scholarships 

and Exhibitions to the value of £560 a year, Highest fee, 55 guineas,—D. E. 
NORTON, M.A. Head-Master. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXM4IBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALG 

MALL EAST, from 10 till 5, Admission ls. Catalogue6d.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


ANOR HOUSE SOBHOO UL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, &.W. 
Head-master: F. C. MAXWELI, M.A., LL.D., 
St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge. : 
Careful training in character, and habits of observation ; thorough grounding 
in elementary work; preparation for public schvo's and Universities, 








T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


M ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 5th. 


REAT YARMOUTH.—EDUCATION, HEALTH, 
MODERATE EXPENDITURE.—This town offers special attractions as 
ee of residence to Retired Officers, Anglo-Indians, and all persons desiring 
educational advantages for both Boys and Girls, combined with economy. The 
air is exceptionally bracing, house rent and expense of living are moderate; 
fishing and boating on the Broacs; fine golf Jiuks, GRAMMAR SCHOOL for 
BOYS (endowed),—a thorough classical or commercial education; large staff of 
University masters; laboratory, workshop, and a.J Modern axcesscries, Terms, 
£6a year. HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Church Schools Company), Prepara- 
tion for public examinations ; certificated mistresses, ‘Terms 9, 12, or 15 guineas a 
ear. arding-houses in connection with bot: schools —Apply, Rev. W. H. 
A ed RAGG, M.A., School House; Miss M. L. JOHNSON, B.A., the High 
chool. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


be PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the Queen’s College, 
Cork, being about to become Vacant, Candidates for that Office are requested to 
forward their Testimonials to the Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before 
DECEMBER 21st, 1894, in order that the same may be submitted to his Excel- 














ANON GEORGE BODY RECOMMENDS a LADY 
(widow). young, cheerful, energetic (who has lately had charge of a Ward i 
Chancery), as Chaperon¢, Lady-housekeeper, or any post of trust. London we 
or S.W., or Abroad.—Address, “A, B,,” care of Rey. Baron Dickinson’ st. 
Peter’s Vicarage, Streatham, S.W. » Bt. 


RUGES.— Thorough ENGLISH EDUCATION with 
Moée:n Languages. BOYS RECEIVED from seven years, Special 
Militia Clase, Absolutely inclusive terms. Vor particulars and Prospectus 
apply, “ W.,” care of Biver and Ce., 298 Regent Street, W. J 


[[ HE GIRTON GOVERNESS & SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Holiday and Permanent Engageweuts required by English and Fore} 
Govirnesses, Compaviors, kc. MADAME AUBERT'S GOVERNESS List 
a = & NUMBER, price 6d., post-free 64d., 27 Regent Street, Piccadilly 

tircus, S.W. : 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—tThe 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION fa body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of chools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statewent of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0, . 




















7 INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving ful) particulars and 
forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, hools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W,0, 


OOKS for the CHRISTMAS SEASON.—SPECIAL 

NEW LIST just ready, containing the best ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

suitable for presents, and all the newest Books for Children—Post-free of 
A. and F, DENNY, 304 Strand, London, W.C. 


 otemmiieaee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws se ore net 








1848, 


£20,000,000 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1rTor, but 











lency the Lord-Lieutenant. 
Dublin Castle, November 30th, 1894, 





to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen, 


Bots. +-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 93, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
— old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
jozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Li oe supplied, 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
¥F. B. MAQDONALD, § Secretaries, 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Inoorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ..cccosscscsorsersecee 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

Loudon, 





LL AOCLID EAT 6, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRKBECE BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not draw 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P: 


Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN 


vw 


N wae 


a the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberatsly 


untrue, an 


he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received ij Seen to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is a Oertain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHCA, COLIOS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNEK’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


men: 
Boiz Manvractcurrz—J. T. DA 


NPORT, 83 Gt. Russell St.,W.0. In Bottlos, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d, 4s, 6d, 





THE NEW REVIEW. 
ContTENTS, DECEMBER, Paice le, 


Tur THREE CHANCELLORS. By Theodor Barth, 

Tue CuxarT oF Worps. By Vernon Lee, 

How 10 MUNICiPALISE THE Pawnsiors, By Robert 
Donald. 

SECRETS FROM THE Court oF Spain, VIII. 

Tue Great UNDERCLOTHING QUESTION. By Lewis 
R. 8, Tomalin, 

SHETLAND Fo.x-LoRE AND THE OLD FaltTH OF THE 
Tevrons, By Karl Blind, 

Tux LxPeriences OF A WaR-ARTIST, Illustrated, 
By Irving Monutaga, 

SvicIpE amona WoMEN. By William Ferrero. 

REMINISCENCES OF BiiLow. By Stanley V. Makower. 

ELDER CONKLIN AND OTHER STORIES BY Fraxt 
Hanrnis, 1, By Edward Dowden. II, By Coventry 
Patmore. 

Tue Fins? Sronr. A Short Story. 

Curss. With Problems, By I, Gunsberg. 


London: W. Hernemann, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ContTENTS. DECEMBER, Price 2s, 6d, 
Erisopes oF THE MONTH. 
Loxy Rosepery’s Prax, By the Marquis of Salie- 
bury, K.G. 
Wuy sxov.p We Learn History? By Professor 
E, W. Prothero. 
Tue NATIONAL GALLERY. By Claude Phillips, 
J. A. Froups. By A. Patcbe:t Martin, 
THE Nex? SI‘GE OF Paris. By W. Laird Clowes. 
House Dicoration. By Miss Jekyll. 
Lonbon GOVERNMENT :— 
1, By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
1!. By The London Municipal Society. 
lil. By C. A. Wh tmore, M.P. 
Fox Enters AND FARMERS. By the Ear] of Suffolk, 
OVsk-PRODUCFION IN THE MusicaL WORLB. By J. 
A. Faller Maitland, 
Po.iricaL Propuecy AND £ocioLoay, By Professor 
fenry sidgwick, 


London: EpwarkD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. 











BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 
EP PSs’S 


GHRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc OC OA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Inchiling postage to any Yearly, Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... ... .. so. £1 86... 0143.072 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


Ohina, &... 0 no oe 1106..0153..07 8 
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CASSELL §& COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Just published, price 21s. 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL DEFOE. 


By Tuomas Wricut, Principal of Cowper School, Olney. 


With 17 Full-page Illustrations. 


“Mr. Wright has produced a vivacious and interesting book, which we confidently recommend to all lovers of 


literature.” —Speaker. 
“The most interesting book of the 


season.” —Sketch. 


“Mr. Wright’s magnificent biography comes none too soon.”—Literary World. 





NOTICE.—The first large supply of | 


FRANK STOCKTON’S New) 
Work, POMONA’S TRAVELS, 


was rapidly exhausted. Copies are now | 


| 


on sale, price 5s. 
“Everyone who has read the inimitable ‘ Rudder 
Grange’ must be glad to renew his acquaintance 

with Pomona.”—Spectator. 


“Rich in native American humour.”—Glasgow | 


Herald. 
“The illustrations are full of humour.” —Birming- | 
ham Gazette, 


A STORY OF THE STUNDISTS. 
THE 
HIGHWAY OF SORROW. 


By Hespa Srrerron and **### ###, 
a Famous Russian Exile. 
Price 6s. 


“The story is told with a simplicity and directness 
| whi es makes its sadness a!l the more impressive.” — 





Scotsm 


“ An intensely interesting book,.’’—Daily Chronicle, | 


MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW STORY. 
Just published, price 6s. 


The SEA WOLVES. By 


Max PemBerton, With 9 Full-page 


Illustrations. 


**Mr, Pemberton’s story ia easy to begin, and 
difficult, if not impossib‘e, to leave off, at any rate 
until the last page is reached, and then one has to 
stop, not because one will, b.t simply because one 
must.”’—Daily Chronicle, 





Just published, price 21s. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART VOLUME FOR 1894. 


With about 400 Choice Illustrations, 14 Beautiful Etchings or Photogravures, and a Series of Full-page Plates. 





Complete in Five Series, price 15s. each. | 


The CABINET PORTRAIT, | 
GALLERY. Each Series contains 
36 Cabinet Portraits of Eminent Men 
and Women of the day, from Photo- | 


graphs by Messrs. W. and D. Downey, | executed by W. Rainey, R.I., W. 8S. Stacey, 
With | Robert Barnes, A.R.W.S., and Mrs. Staples. 


Photographers to the Queen. 
Biographical Sketches. 
“*The Cabinet Portra't Gallery’ contains per- 
fectly finished portraits.”—Quren. 


Just published, price 6s. 


| FIVE STARS in a LITTLE 
POOL. By EpirH Carrineron. 
Dedicated to Dorothy Tennant (Mrs. 

H. M. Stanley). 
The Original Illustrations have been 


“We cannot speak too highly of this delightful 
book. The reading of it gave ourselves much p'easure, 
and we should like to read it to all the little ones we 
kuow, for it is an ideal book for girls or boys,.’’-— 

| Schoolmaster, 





Now ready, cloth, 3s. 6d., extra cloth, 5s. 


RED ROSE and TIGER 
LILY. By L. T. Means, Author of 
“ A World of Girls,” &c. With 8 Full- 
page Plates. 


“Red Rose and Tiger Lily’ is as bri-k and 
pleasant a tale as Mrs, Meade has ever written.”— 
Spectator. 


“One of the best tales we have had from Mrs. 
Meade’s pen.”—Yorkshire Pout. 











THE NEW COMPLETE UP-TO-DATE COOKERY-BOOK. 


Now ready, price 63. 


CASSELL’S NEW UNIVERSAL COOKERY-BOOK. 


By LIZZIE HERITAGE, Holder of First-Class Diplomas in Cookery and Domestic Economy. With Preface 
by LEONARD GRUNENFELDER, Chef, Grand Hotel, London. 


numerous Illustrations in the Text. 


Containing 12 Cvloured Plates and 


Bound in cloth, leather back, 1,344 pp. 


“The book is so large, so comprehensive, so well ordered and so exhaustively instructive as to form a little library of its 


subject.”—Scotsman. 





Vol. I. just published, price 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S GAZETTEER of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 
LAND. A Complete Topographical 
Dictionary of the United Kingdom. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps 
in Colours, 

“*Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ire- 
land’ is very comprelansive, fall of varicd and 


accurate information, profusely illu-trated, ard 
plentifully supplied with maps.”—Times. 


| Completion in Eight Volumes of Cassell’s | 
New Cyclopedia. 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE 
of GENERAL INFORMA- 
TION. Fully Illustrated with 
High-Class Wood Engravings, and | 
with Map and Coloured Plates. Com- 
plete in 8 vols. Price 5s. each. 

(Vol. VII. ready during this month. 





“Tp to date in every particular.” — National 
| Observer. 








Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


|The ELECTRIC CURRENT: 


How Produced and How Used. 
By Prof. R. Mucirneux Wa.MsLey, 
D.Se. (Lond.), F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
F.C.S,, &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt. 


“Prof. Walmsley has done much in his new book 
to clear away the mysterious cloud which still hangs 
round this great modern agent.”—Daily Chrenicle. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne, 
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“One of the Funniest Books of the Year.’’ 


UNE CULOTT E. 
By TIVOLI. 
Price 6s., 320 pages, fully Illustrated. 
“ Full of funny things. The story is a screaming farce.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Amusing extravaganza.”—Morning Post. 
“A sort of inverted ‘ Charley’s Aunt.’ ”—Pall Mall Budget. 
“ Very laughable episodes.”— Whitehall Review. ; 
“Brightly written story of unflagging interest.”—Manchesler Courier. 
DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A NEW NOVEL 


SHEEP OR GOATS? © weouszz vors, 


by VALENTINE DELLE, is now ready at all the 
Libraries, buckram, 3ls. 6d. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
Sir KE. H. BUNBURY, Bart.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.; Right Hou, EARL of ROSEBERY ; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

Committee--Rev. Canon Ainger, J. H. Bridges, Esq., Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. Copley 
Christie, Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mra. J. R. Green, Frederic 
Harrison, Esq., the Right Hon. Professor Huxley, F.R.S., Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., D. C, Lath- 
bury, Esq., W. E. K. Lecky, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Siduey Lee, Esy., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Siduev 
Low, E:q, Frank T. Marzials, Ksq., St. George Mivart, Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, Herbert 
Spencer, Esq.. H. R. Tedder, Esq. . : ; . 

The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient, and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and ‘l'en to 'lown Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FII'lil EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


tou Members, 16s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 








FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





PATRONS {fis Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
. His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRFSIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Ocainman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of ds ag Depury-Cuairnman—The Hon. EDWARD W, 
OUGLAS, 
Purysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Eeq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Eszq,, F.1.A. 
SecreTary—-G, H.. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 
Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. Annual Income, £387,862. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVKRAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonus. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business, 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION. 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to tlie Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
~——. 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 

* '® » 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE Unsi?ep Kin@pom. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUrE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES eorantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PRo¥ITS. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFEOTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
6d., 58.,and 10s. SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 

















.: OTHER, I am Out of Sorts.”— | USE 
F R Y’S 


He who uttered these words was a strongly- | 
PURH OONCENTRATED 


built young fellow, with clean-cut, intelligent features, | 
COC O (OA. 


but a glance was enough to show that he was run- | 
“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 


down by work and worry; his head was heavy, his 
= lacked brightness, he was languid, and the fiend 
~ - 
recommended,”—Medical Annual, 1893, 


indigestion had printed its marks upon his face. 
“My boy,’’ replied the good and wise mother, “‘ be 
advised this once by me; let me doctor you.” The 
lad readily assented, and in a trice Holloway’s world- 
famed Pills were produced. They soon did their 
work, and in a day or two the young fellow went 
about his work like a new man filled with strength 
and energy. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & 00.’ 
LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
NEW EDITION (2lst), 70th Th 
cloth, gilt ex, price Gy Handsomely “pies? 
red and black. Revised throughout, . 
WAIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 


By ** Ca, cnpisn,” 








THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
SIXTH EDITION, crown &ro, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 
BILLIARDS, By J. Bennett, Bx. 


Champon. Ed.tel by “ OCavenpisy,” i 
upwards of 200 Nlastrations. With 





Cap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s 6d, 


MAGIC SQUARES, RECREATIONS 
with. The Eight Queens’ Problem solved by 
Magic Squares, and Domino Squares. By 
** CAVENDISH.” 





Price 6d. 
BRIDGE, POCKET GUIDE to. By 


“ Boaz,’ As played at the Portland and other 
Clabs. 


FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt ext 
price 5s. Handeomely printed in red and black, 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and The UNBLOCKING 
GAME, By “ Cavenvisn.” 








Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6d. 


SHORT WSHIST, LAWS of. Edited 
ty oes a and a Treatise on the Game 


SIXTH EDITION, cap. Bvo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3/6 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 


Pour, F.R.S, An E:say on the Scientitic and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
“WHIST R'IYMES,” 3d 


CARD GAMES by “CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d. each. American Leads (8vo), Pocket 
Series: —Whist (5)— Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand, 
—Piquet— Rubicon Beéz:que— Polish Bézique— 
Kearté — Cribbage —Enchre — Imperial — Spoil- 
Five—Calabrasella—Sixty -bix, 

THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s, 
PATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. _Iilus- 
trated with nnmerous Diagrams, By “ Caven- 
pDisu.” Handsomely printed in red and black. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. &vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
53. Handsomely printed in red and black, 


PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by the 


Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 
the Game, by ** CaveNDISH.” 











SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price Is, 6a. 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, With 
a Guide to the Game, by *‘ CAVENDISH.” 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE DIARIES, 
CALENDARS, &c., for 1895, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Booksellers and all Sta- 
tioners. Also, “FINGER” and “THUMB” 
SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases, Wholesale 
only of the Publishers. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and COMPANY, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





FREE ON APPLICATION. 

(No. 251.) A CATALOGU.3 of BOOKS 
on General Literature; Astronomy, Classics, 
Economics (neludinz Banking), Electricity and 
Magnetism, Eon, Mathematics, Theology, &. 
On sale by MACMILLAN and BOWES, 
Cambridge. 





: es TONGUE of the BELLS. By 
G. H. Lonerice, Author of “Sermons in 
Timber and Stone,” witb Illustrations by the Author. 
Fancy cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 

A very pretty presentation book. 

**Charmingly quaint.’’— Chester Courant, 


Chester: PuiLLirson and GOLDER. 
London: Simprin, MARSHALL, and Co. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. — 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 8 
London, W.0. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








GOLD MEDAL PABIS, 1878 
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THE BIGGEST AND BEST SIXPENNYWORTH EVER 
ISSUED. 


. THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
THE 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


A Home Magazine for Men and Women, 


CONDUCTED ON ENTIRELY NEW AND 
ORIGINAL LINES, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 


DECEMBER 12th, 


AND WILL CONTAIN, AMONGST MANY OTHERS, 
THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT FEATURES :— 


1st.—A Magnificent Coloured Plate—Four 


GENERATIONS of the ROYAL FAMILY. 


2nd.—A FINE ART FRONTISPIECE. 
3rd—A deeply interesting Serial Story. 


“THE GREY LADY.” By Henry SETON MERRIMAN, 


4th.—‘A BID for FORTUNE.” A fasci- 


natirg Serial Story. By Guy Bootusy, Illustrated by Stavley 
L. Wooe. 


5th—*The CHRONICLES of MARTIN 





arr fg A en + al By ArtHor Morrison. Llus- 

rated by Murray Smith, 

6th.—**‘ UNKNOWN LONDON.” By H. D. 
Lowry. Illustrated by T. 8S. C. Crowther. 

7th—** A TALK on HOME TOPICS.” By 
Mrs. Homeury (‘‘ Madge”’ of Truth). 

A GREAT MARRIAGE INSURANCE 

SCHEME that will bo sure to be the Sensation of the Hour. 





London: 
WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN, Ltd., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





73s 


London: Hamrtton, Apams, and Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 





Just published. 
Price 1 


HEART OF 


a Thesis. 


A GIRBtkL: 








OOKS at 3d. in the 1s. DISCOUNT.—BICKERS and 

SON supply uearly all Books in gene:al literature, at 3d, in the ls, 

Discount, for cash, Orders by post receive prompt attention, Christmas 
Vatalogue now ready.—BICKE 4S and SON, Leicester Square, London, W.U. 





YO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The DECEMBER CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and 
S.COND-HAND WORKS, cffered at prices great'y reduced, is now ready, and 
wil be sant post-fres upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Lepartment, 186 Strand, London, W.0. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’sS SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, Now York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STRKET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES eent on application. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
@GZNERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITT- 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Tolegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpoy. Code, Unicopr. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The OOUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 1¢0, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 


Re Se 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each; 


Nevrsagent, oratthe Offic’, 








May be had by order through any Bookseler or 


l WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. GORDON BROWNE’S FAIRY- 
TALES FROM GRIMM. 


Introduction by &. Bartnc-Goutp, M.A. 
A high-clas3 Gift-book, with upwards of 150 Illustrations, produced ia 
the best style. Large 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“Altogether celightful. The illustrations are full of charm and sympathy. 
Mr. Gordon Browne is particularly successful in the grotesque and fantastic 
elements of the storirs...... and his ‘ good people’ generally are dainty and 
lightsome.’’—Saturdoy Review, 
“Simply inimitable.”—Queen, 





[4A Second Edition is in the press, 


MR. JAMES ADDERLEY’S NEW 
FLOREAT: A LETTER TO AN ETON BOY ON THE 
SOCIAL QUESTION. 


Price ls. Second Edition now ready. Third Edition in the press. 


MISS COLERIDGE’S DAUGHTERS 
WHO HAVE NOT REVOLTED. 


Price 1s, Seccn1 Edition now ready. 


MY LOST MANUSCRIPT: THE 
ROMANCE OF A SCHOOL. 


By M. Symineton, Author of “Workiag to Win,” “ Trixy,” &>. 
Etched Title aud Frontispi<ce, large crown 8v0, cloth boirds, 63. 
An original and striking story of exceptional interest. 


OTHER WORKS IN THE SAME SERIES. 
ETHNE. By Mrs. E. M.; RICHARD DE LACY. A 


Fietp. Etched Title and Frontis- le ee 
piece, crown 8vo, 6s. [3rd Edition, by Oy Pred ongd nage 
SOCIAL AIMS. By the T.tle and Frontispiece, crown Syo, 


Earl and Countess of Meatu, price 6s, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
: EVE’S PARADISE. By Mrs. 
The CHILD and his BOOK: . 
: r re Bray, Author of “ A Troub!eiome 
a History of Children’s Literature. oc ea % ; 
By Mrs. E.M. Fretp. Crown 8vo, Trio,” &c. With Etched Title and 
Illustrated, 6s. [2nd Edition, Frontisp‘ece, crown Svo, 43, 


A FEAST of STORIES from 


FOREIGN LANDS. By Jaurs F. Cons, Author of ** Martin the Skipper,”’ 
** The Watchers on the Longships,” &c. Illu:tratei by Frank Feller, Crown 
8vo, extra cloth boards, 33, Gd. 


ON the ART of WRITING FIC- 


TION : a Collection of Papers by some of the leading Novelists of the day, 
giving much belpful information and many practical hints and suggestions 
with regard to their craft. Papers dealing with different b anches of the 
subject are contributed by the following Authors :— 
W. E. Norris, MAXWELL GREY, 

8. Barine-GouLp, Mrs. Macqvuoip, 

L, B. Watrorp, THE AuTHOR OF “ MADE- 
Mrs, Parr, MOISELLE I[xg,” 


Crown 8ve, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


AN ORIGINAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE KING DAVIZ.” 


WHERE the BROOK and RIVER 


MEET. By Newtire Hews. Illustrated Title-page and Frontispiece. 
Crown S8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 64, 
“ Unpretentiously and sweetly written.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A YOUNG WIFE'S ORDEAL. By 


JOHANNA VAN Woupe. Large crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 33. 6d. 

A New Work by a popular Dutch Writer, the Editor of ona of. the Leading 
Magazines for Women in Ho!land. This story, which has already achieved a 
great success in Holland, is a realistic picture of Dutch home-life, sketch .d with 
much finish and fidelity. 


BETTER THAN TOYS—For GIRLS 


and BOYS. T. PYM “AT HOME” WITHIN. A New Coloured Bvok for 
brush or crayon work. 8vo, illustrated paper boards, ls. 

A delightful took.” —Graphic. 

‘* A more appropriate title could not be found,”—Public Opinion. 


itty 


igo 


Mrs, MoLEsworts, 
Prof, Ouurca, 
Prof. Dovatas, and 
L. T. Mave. 


The Fourth Year of Issue of the Popular Annual for the Little Ones. 


DARTON’S LEADING STRINGS. 


In Jarge type and short words. With namerons Iilustra‘ions by popular 
Artists. Itlustrated cover, fcap. 4to, ls, 6d.; extra cloth boards, 23, 6d, 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES on 


CHURCH TEMPERANCE SUBJEOTS. By the Rev. H. J. Extrson, M.A, 
Chaplain-in-Ordina'y to the Q :een, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 73, 6d, 
[In the press. 


LIFE of ANGELINA MARGARET 


HOARE. By her Sisters and Mr. Watter M. Hoare. With Portriit ant 
Il'ustrations. Introduction by the Rev. H. Wuirengap, Principia ct 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. Crown 8v0, cloth boards, 7s. 6d, [Next week. 


The NATIONAL CHURCHES. The 


Seventh Volume now ready. Each Volume is complete in itself. FRANCE. 
By tbe Rev. R. Travers Situ, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
W th Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 
“We cordally recommend this history to students of a fasc nating anil to» 
mu h new!ected subject, which may any day become one of practical import.” — 


Church Times, 
WHAT is the CHURCH? The 


Avswer of the New Testament, By the Rev. R. E. Sanpersoy, D.D., Vicar 





‘f H ly Trinity, Hastings, Feap 8vo, clcth boards, 2:. 6d. 


L, 1: GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.,3 Paternoster Bldgs., E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW WORKS, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


TALLEYRAND. 


By Lady BLENNERHASSETT (Countess von Leyden), 
Author of ‘‘ A Life of Madame de Staéi.” 


Translated from the German by FREDERICK OLARKEE, late Taylorian Scholar in the Univer: Fo ps gg 
Next week, 








With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EARLY ADVENTURES IN PERSIA, 
BABYLONIA, &c. 


InciupInG A RESIDENCE AMONG THE WILD TRIBES OF THE ZAGROS MOUNTAINS BEFORE 
tHE DiscoveRY OF NINEVEH. 
By the Right Hon. Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 


Condensed from his largsr Work, and Revised by the Author. 
With an Introductory Memoir by Lord ABERDARE. [Next week, 





With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 243, 


The LIFE of RICHARD OWEN. Based on his Corre- 
ondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, the Rev. Ricuarp Owes. Witha 
Chapter by the Rt. Hon. T. H. Hux ey. 
“ The Biography is one that abounds with entertainment for the genera 1 readez, as well as in information 
and interest for men of ecience,’”’—Scotsman, 


With Portrait, crown S8vo, 6s. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., the Great Artistic Potter: 
His Personal History, By SamMveL Suites, LL.D, Author of ** The Lives of the Engineers,” of ‘‘Seif- 
Help,” *‘ Character,” &c. 

“A monograph which promises to be not the least popniar of the author’s already long list of works of 
this class,”’—Daily News, 





With Tllustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION 
OF 
An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the INDIAN MUTINY, 


Being the Person] Reminiscences of RecrnaLp G, WiLBerrorcs, Jate 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled 
from a Diary and Letters wiitten on the spot. [Newt weck, 
“A most interesting book; and the r.ader will have the consciousness that every incident related iu it 
\s true.”—-Saturday Review. 
“Asa record of one of the most memorable ep‘sodes in our Indian annals this volume is valuable, while 
BS a narrative it is as thrilling and fascinating as any romance.”—Daily Telegruph. 


With Portrait, Svo, 16s. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., formerly M.P., 


and sometime Governor of Ceylon. An Autobiography. Edited by Lady Greaory. [Newt week, 

“' The record of his life told by himself, in strong, simple, virile English, is one of the most charm‘ng narra- 
tives it has been our good fortune to read.’’—Vanity Fair. ‘ 

“One clo-es this very moderate-s zed volume with a feeling of regret that there is not more of it.”—Wor'l. 


With Portrait, crown Svo, 103. 64. 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Rev. C. H. 


Simpxinson, M.A., Rector of Farnham, Surrey. 





Crown 8vo, 10s. 61, 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, Author of ‘‘ An 


Id’e Woman in Sic‘ly,’’ “ Old Court Life in France,” &c. 
Conteuts :—Pio Nono—Countess Spaur—Cardinal Antonelli—Il Re Galantuomo—Garibaldi—The Roman 
Buonapartes, “M:d)mea Mére,” Queen Hortens, Priucess Pauline, &c. 
‘One of the most interesting books of go3sip we have reai for some time ..... Mrs. Fliot writes with as 
much savoir faire as savoir écrive, and her charming gossip is never malicious.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“A volume which hardly contains a dull paze.”’"— Westminster Gazette. 


Large crown 8vo, 63. 


The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN SZ:CULARE. 


Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. GLtapstonr, M.P. 

*.* The Large-Paper Edition, rubricated and half-bound, is now 
ready, price 21s. net. 

As this Edition is strictly limited to 100 Copies, many of which aro 
already ordered, early application to Booksellers is recommended, 


NEW EDITION OF CRIPPS’ ENGLISH PLATE. 
With 122 Tilust:a‘ions, medium Svo, 2ls, 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and 


Domestic. By Mr. Witrrep J, Crtprs,C.B. Fifth and Revised Edition. [Next week. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
INDIA and CEYLON, including Bengal, Bombay, and 


Madras (the Panjab, North-West Provinces, Rajputana, tne Central Proviuce*, Mysore, &c.), the Native 
Statesand Assam, With 55 Maps and Plans of Towus aud Buildings and a new chapter on Burma. lis. 
“Far and away the best book of its kind.”—Scotsman. 
“No pains have been spared to render this exve!lent guide-book as comprehensive and complete as 
possible.’’—Home and Colonial Mail. 
“No visitor to India should start without a‘ Murray.’”—Pal Mall Gazette. 


ROME. Rearranged under the Editorship of the Rev. 


H.W. Porren. The Classical Archeology by Professor Ropotro Lanciani. The Scu'pture Galleries 
described by A S. Murray, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities at tre British 
Museum, The Picture Gallerics Revised by the Right Hon. Sir A. HENry Layarp, G.C.B., D.C.L, 
Printed on specially thin, light paper. With 92 Ma;s and Plans, post 8vo, iUs, 
“The amount of information in the book may be iudicated by the fact that, thouzh of convenient size, 
being printed o» thin paper, it is a volume of 596 pages, and contains 92 maps and p’ans. The maps are all 
boautifally engraved...... A better or more serviceabié guide book could not b; devised.”—Scot. man, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





Monthly, price Talf-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR DECEMBER, 


PEACE AND THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE, 
Diplomat. ave Ey 
Tue POSITION OF THE HovsE cr Lorps, 
Hobhouse. By Lora 
big viamscoog A Portrait. By Edmund Gozse 
HE CARRYING TRADE OF THE WORLD, By Mich... 
G. Mulhall, 7 Miche} 
Mountain Fats. By W. M. Conway, 
THE LATE GERMAN CRISIS, 
Tue KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND Evin, B 
Marie Cai!lard, y Boma 
Tur Strate as a Patient, By the Right s 
Edward Fry. oF Son. Me 
THE SHEPHERD BravtirvL. By William Canton 
A New THEORY OF THE ABSOLUTE.—II, By’ Pro. 
fessor Seth ¥ 
Tus Fictitious Frencu Cram To Mapaga’ 
By Kar] Blind. ame, 
LEconTE DE Liste. By F, Brunctiére, Editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. : =m 


London: Iszister and Co., Limited, Cover 
Garden, W.O. 





SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


Price 23, 6d.; or cloth gilt, gi:t edges, 53, 
SIR EDWARD 


BURNE-JONES, BART.: 
His Life and Work. 

By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady), 
Being THE ART ANNUAL for 1894, 
or Christmas Number of ‘‘ The Art Journal.” 
With Six Full-page Illustrations, 
and 48 other Illustrations of his principal works, &, 

The last three Art Annuals—Sir E, Burne-Jones, 

W. Holman Hunt, H. Herkeomer, R.A.—handsomely 

bound together, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d, 

The previous Art Annuals on Sir F, Leighton, P.R.4., 
Sir J. E. Millais, R.4., L. Alma Tadema, R.A, J. L. 
E. Meissonier, J.C. Hook, R.A., Birket Foster, Br.tun 
Riviere, R.A., Hube.t Herkomer, t.A , W. Holman 
Hunt, can still be bad, 2s, 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 5s. each. ‘ 


Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s, 


FOR 1884. 
With nearly 5€0 Dlustraticns and 
12 Full-page Etchings & Photogravures 
after the following eminent Artists :— 

Sir Frep. LEIGHTON, P.W.A., Sir Joun E. Minas, 
R.A, L. Atma Tapema, R.A., W. Q. OrncHarpson, 
k.A, The Hon, JoHN COLLIER, JOSEPH PENNELL, 
Vicat CoLr, K.A., J. C. Hoon, R.A , &e. 

Large Presentation Etching, ‘‘ Hit,’? after Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A., to all annual subscribers to “The 
Art Journal” fur 1895. See announcement in the 
December Number, 

“One of the mort attractive gift- books that appear 
annually.”"—Saiurday Review. 


NEW EDITION, ?cap, 4to, bound in buckram, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d, 


THE PILGRIMS WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs, Henry Ady). 
With 46 fllustrations by A. Quinton, 
and 2 Mzps of the Route, 

“A delightful monozrapb...... Th3 excellent draw- 
ings of Mr. Quinten do full justice to the text, 
embracing every kind of subject from gloomy church 
crypts and silent pools to breezy landscapes and 
suuny Village greens.”’—Times, 


SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, with Additional 
Chapter, Small royal 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 
Sketches of its History, Monu- 
ments, and Social Life. 

By STANLEY LANE.-POOLE, 

Author of “The Art of the Saracens in Egypt,” &. 
With numerous I)lustrations and a Plan of Oairo. 
“Will prove most usefal to the innumerable 
travellers who now every winter visit the Nule 

Valley.”—Saturday Review, 


NEW EDITION, imperial 8vo, half French 
morocco, g It top, 25s, 
THE SEINE AND THE LOIRE. 
Llustrated by J. M. W. Turner, B.A, 
with 61 Line Engravings. 
Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress 
by M. B. HUISH, LL.B. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WITH WELLINGTON IN THE 
BATTLE SMOKE. 


By W. PIMBLUKTT, 
Author of ‘In Atrica with the Union Jack,” “ How 
the British Won Indiv.” 
With § Fa'l-page Illustrations. 
London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
23 1V¥Y LaNy,E.c. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
DECEMBER, 

Foreran Views Or Lorp RosEBErr: : 

(J) From a Frenca Stanprownt. By Augustin Filon. 

(2) From a German Stanpporst. By Professor Delbruck. 
Rosert Louis Stevenson: a Critica Stupr. By Stephen Gwynn, 
A THREATENED Orty—Pexnin. By M. Rees Davies. 
Mopgen Histor1ans AND THEIR Metuops. By Herbert A. L, Fisher, 
RvssiA AND THE BALKAN PENINSULA. By Edward Dicey, O.B. 
A True University ror Lonpon. By Montague Crackanthorpe, Q C. 
THE ORIMEA IN 1854 anD 1894, By General Sir Evelyn Wood, G.C.B., V.C. 
{ue SpREaD OF DirutHeERta. By Robson Roose, M.D. 
Uaanpa asp THe East Arzican Prorectorates, With Coloured Map. 

By George 8S. Mackenzie. 

Tue Heart of Lire, Chaps. 5-7. By W.{H. Mallock, 


HIGHLAND SPORT. By Augustus 


GrimsLk. With Illustrations by A, Thorburn. Large-Paper Edition, 


£2 2s, net. ny. a. 
*,* The whole of the Edition of 500 Copies is now sold, 


The HISTORY of ART in PRIMI- 


TIVE GREECE (MYOENIAN). By Geoeces Perrot and Cures Onirrez, 
With 553 Illustrations, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 423, 

* As an account of the modifications made in our knowledge by the discoveries 
at Troy, Mycens, and Tiryns, these two volumes are more likely to satisfy the 
fairly instructed reader than any other summary yet published, The English of 
the translation is unimpeachable.’’—Times. 


e 
WOMAN in INDIA. By Mary 
Frances Bittrncton. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Connaught, With an Introduction by the Marchioness of Durrerin and 
Ava, O.[, And numerous Lilustratious by Herbert Johnson and others, 
Demy 8vo, 14s. | Ready, 


> 
DAYS of a SOLDIER’S LIFE. 
Written during Active Service in the Crimean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian (’66) 
and Franco-German (70-71) Wars. By General SirC. P, BEaucHAMP WALKER, 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 133. 
‘Valuable and iuterestirg...... 





p orthy memorial of a much-respected and 
ustly-velued servant of the state.”—Daily Tclegraph. 
“The book cannot fail to be of historical yulua.”—Glasgow Herald, 


LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS, 


First Governor-General of Inaia, By Celone! G. B. Mactesoy, C.3.1, With 
Portrait, demy 8vo, 183, : 
“A massive and masterly work.”’—Scotsnay. 
“an attempt is made to reverse the unfavourable verdict which Macaulay 
returned to the character of one of the abiest ulers India ever possessed......A 


aound and scholarly piece of wurk.’~—Darl, Telejraph. 


GUN, RIFLE, and HOUND in EAST 


and WEST. By “Snarrce.” With [Uustrations by WH. Dixon. Demy 8vo, 
price 14s, | Ready, 


The MARCHES of WALES. Notes 


and Impressions on the Welsh Borlers, from the Severn Sea to the Sands 
o’ Dee. By Cuartes G. Harper. With 11 [llustrations, demy 8vo, lés. 
“Mr, Harper’s bovk on the Welsh Marches is sthing more than a book of 
theseason, Mr. Harper is fortunate in being uble artist, for he writes as 
woll as he draws......Lha book is good tu tL 
“Highly interesting......Crammed wick 
tion.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The ADVENTURES of OLIVER 


TWIST, By Cuaries Dickens. 
WITH 26 WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
An Ejition de Luxe, printed on superfine paper. 
Bound in half -morcc rial 8vo, 423, net. 

These famous “ Oliver Twist’ Ill represent the most ambitious 
series of finished water-colour drawinzs ever executed by the artist throughout 
the course of hia prolonged career, and ara now--by a novel process—for the 
frat time reproduced in abso!uta fuc-sim le of the original ayuarelles, 


































A NEW FAIRY-TALE. 
QUEEN of BEAUTY; 


Adventures of Priuce Eifrestan. By Ke Henry. 
Jellicce. Equare crown 8yo, 6s. 
“The very bast arbiters of the succe39 or n 
bea jury of child:en, They would probably d 
tale of ‘The Queen of Beauty; or, Advent: 
pretty illustrations by John Jollioce, just 
Lelegraph, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
QUEEN of the HAMLET. By H. F. 


« MESTER. 2 vols, 5 = 
Epigram and repartee sparkle wit enterta ning frequency in the pages of 
this de'izhtful novel, the narrative interest of w is unflagyingly sustained 
by the successive developments of a colicreat aud well-constructed plot.”—Duily 
Telegraph. 


A BLACK SQUIRE. By Mrs. Alfred 


Hust. Orown 8vo, 34. 64. 
‘What Miss Austen’s novels, a3 perfect pi-tares of certain types Of men and 
women moving in certain worids, were in her time, Mis. Alfred Hant’s new story, 
*A Black Squ re,’ is to-day. It bus a wider outlook; it is the ou'come of failer 
‘nd more varied expertencs.”—W orld, 


The PILGRIMS: a 


lt Australia, By W. Canrt. x Dawes. 
. | The buck bas real power. Ruth is good a 
like a tres wind blowing t h one of ¢ 
& hovelist ever took for bis backgrouad.”—Q ize: 


or, The 


Ilustrated by John 












suceess of a fairy-story won'd 
te in favour of Mra, Re Henry’s 
3 of Prince Elfrestan,’ w.th its 
issued in handsome form.”—Daily 
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CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE,—SIX Editions having been rapidly sold, a SEVENTH 
has been printed and is now ready. 


TRILBY. 


By GEORGE du MAURIER, 


Author of “Peter Ibbetson.”” $ vols. crown 8yo. 


GENTLEWOMAN.—“‘ Trilby’ has, to put it mildly, created almost a furore. 
In spite of the unreasonable critique—or probably by its aid, ‘Thackeray in tha 
Kitchen’— Trilby’ Las bounded into a Seventh Edition,” 


THEATRICALS. Vol. I. Two Comedies, 


entitled TENANTS and DISENGAGED. By Henry James, Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 6a. 

“Delightful, The dialogue is plished without any straining at epigram, and 
the various personages, with the:r idle pastimes and flirtations, are portrayed 
~ a delicacy and subtlety not often to be met with in modern plays,’’—Daily 
News, 





Just published, uniform with the above. 


THEATRICALS. Vol. II. Contains Two 


Comedie:, entitled The ALBUM and The REPROBATE, By Henry James. 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
EDWIN BOOTH: Letters and Recollections 


of the great Actor. Edited by His Daveuter. Handscmely Illustrated. 
Large 8vo, cloth extra, 16s, 


A SHELF of OLD BOOKS. By Mrs. James 


T. Frevps. Illustrated wth Portrait:, Autograph Facsimilez, &c. Large 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ Deals with the literary treasures of the late James T. Fields, of Boston, whe 

was ecquainted with nearly all the great English writers of his time,”—Dail, 


Chronicle, 
NEW BOOK BY “ UNCLE REMUS,” 


LITTLE MR. THIMBLEFINGER and his 
QUEER COUNTRY: What the Children Saw and Heard There, By Jor 
CHANDLER Harris, Author of “Unzle Remus,’”’ Illustrated by Oliver 
Herford, Cloth extra, 63, 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
1, LADY JANE. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 


Hand:omely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, ornamental cover in gold, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. Second and Cheaper Edition. 


2. The STORY of BABETTE. By Ruth 


McEnery Stuart. Handsomely Lilustrated. Crown 8vro, gilt tops, 
ornamental cover in gold, 3:, 6d, [Just published, 


NOTE.—An interesting LIST of NEW BOOKS, ranging in price from 
Is. to Five Guineas, post-free on application to any part of the World. 


London : OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle St., W. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 


Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, &c. Crown 8yo, cloth 
gilt, Ss.; Roxburghe, 63, 


NEW VOLUMES, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN and the DOWNFALL 


of AMERICAN SLAVERY. By Noan Brooks, 


CICERO, and the FALL of the ROMAN 


REPUBLIC. By J.L. Srracuan-Davipson, M.A4., Fellow of Balliol Cullege, 
Oxford. 
Previously issued: —HENRY OF NAVARRE, NAPOLEON, JOHN WYCLIF, 
JULIUS CAI3AK, SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, THEKODURIC, PERICLES, 
GUSTAVUS ALOLPHUS, NELSON. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: a Narrative of 


his Life, with Extracts from his Letters and Speeche:, and an Account of 
the Politica!, Relig ons, and Military Affairs of England during his Time. 
By 8. H. Cuurcuw. With Portrait and Plans of Marston Moor and Naseby. 
8yo0, cloth, 12s, 6, net. 


The SKETCH-BOOK of GEOFFREY 


CRAYON, GENT. By Wasuinaton Irvine. “Van Tassel” Evition. 
Uniform in generat style with “he Alhambr:,” “ Granada,” and “ Kn‘cker- 
bocker.” 2 vois. Svo, printed from new type, with artistically designed 
borders, and 32 Illustrations from Drawings by Rackham, Barraud, Church, 
Rix, and Darley. C oth estra, 25s. net. 


HISTORY of NEW YORK from the 


BEGINNING of tte WORLD to the END of the DUTCH DYNASTY, 
by DIEDKICOH KNICKERBOUKSR. By Wasutneton Irvine. * Van 
Twiller” Edition. Wih 225 orignal Lilustrations by F. W. Komble. 
Un frm in s‘ze with the * Avapida’ E-it on of ** The Conqnest of Granada, ” 
and the ** Darro”’ Edition cf “ Tne Albambra.’’ 2 vols. white cloth extra, 
gilt tops, 25s, net. 


The CONQUEST of GRANADA. By 


Wasninctoy Irving. “ Agspida” Edition. Printed from entirely new 
3; Jiluatrated with photozravures from photographs by R. 
kach page is sur:ounded by a Moo.ish border. 


2 vols. vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 25s. 


The ALHAMBRA. A Residence in the 


Celebrated Moor'sh Palace, with the H’storica!l and Romantic La: ends con. 
nected with its History. By Wassincton Irvine. The “ Darro” Edit on. 
This edition is printed from enti:ely'e* ee trutypa plates; Lliustrated with 
30 photogravures from photcgraphs by K. H. Lasrevee, Hach page ia 
surrounded hy a Moovish border in red aad gold, the designa, 16 in number, 
i ped from the decoraticnua of the Palace. 2 vols. 8vo, chtu 
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W.H. ALLEN & CO,’S REGENT PUBLICATIONS 


The BOOK of the SEASON. 
The BUDDHISM of TIBET. With its Mystic Cults, 


Symbolism and Mythology, and in its relation to Indian Buddhi-m. By 
Surgeon-M:jor L.A. WADDELL, M.B., F.L.S., F.R.G.S , Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Scciety, Anthropological Institute, &c. Demy 8v0, with over 200 
Illustrations, 3ls. 6d. [Ready on Monday, 


The PORTUGUESE in INDIA. Being a History of the 
Rise and Decline of their Eastern Empire. By F, 0. Danvers, of her Majesty’s 
Indian (Home) Civil Service. 2 vels. d-my 8vo, with 22 Illustrations, 42+. 

"Its historical value is considerable, and its literary merit is far from stizht. 

A clear, well-balanced, and impressive survey of the facts and forces which 

shaped the policy and determined the fortuses of the Portuguese in Iadia,”— 


Pye The WATERLOO EDITION, 
LITTLE WOMEN and LITTLE WOMEN MARRIED. 


By L. M. Atcorr. 4to, with 200 Illust: ations, 600 pp., gilt edges, és. 
“Too much cannot be said in p’a‘s? of the beauties of this superb e“ition ; 
paper, illustrations, printing and bind’ng are all of the best. It is indeed an 
édition de luxe,”’—Teackers’ Aid, 


The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS. Fables from the San- 
skrit. By Sir Evwin ARNOLD, K.C.I.H., Author of “The Ligbt of Asia.” 
Crown 8vo, antique gilt tep, 74. 6d. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


“‘A most delightful volume of extracts.’”"—Home News. 


INDIA’S PRINCES. Short Life Sketches of the Native 
a of India. By M.Grirrita. Demy 4to, with 47 Illustrations, gilt 
top, 21s, 

‘* A handsome volume, contaiving a ser’es of phot»graphic portraits and local 
views, with accompanying letterpress, giving biographical and political details, 
carefully compiled and attractively presented.”—Times, 


In the SHADOW of the PAGODA. Sketches of Burmese 
Life and Character, By E. D, Cumine. Crown 8vo, Iilastrated, 6s. 

“ Brings Burmese life and character to the mind of the reader in the most 
interesting manner possible. Mr. Ouming writes charmingly. He illustrates a 
trait with a lightning touch, and enters heartily into the humour of Eastern 
existence as seen through Wcs‘ern spectacles.”—Home News. 


ALLEN’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 


Volumes just ready, 6s, each, 
The Scotsman s1ys :—"* The ‘ Natoralist’s Library’ has all the signs of earning 
and keeping a wide popular.ty.” 


BUTTERFLIES. Vol. I. (With special reference to 
Fritish Species.) By W. F. Kirpy, F.L.S. With 125 Coloured Spec mens 
and 75 Woodcuts. 


MONKEYS. 2vols. By H. 0. Forbes, LL.D., Director of 
Public Museum, Liverpool With 3 Coloured Pilates, 8 Maps, and 
Woodcuts. 

*,* The Plates for these two volumes have all been specially drawn for this 

Edition by Mr. J. G. KruLEMAnS, 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Publishers to the Jndia Dice. 








DOWNEY & CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 
Shortly, in 1 vol., crown 8v0, 


STEPNIAK’S NEW WORK. 
AT THE DAWN OF ANEW REIGN 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
“ Exces ively interesting.”—Times, ‘* As interesting as a novel.”"—Graphic. 


NEW NOVELS. p 
The WATCHER, and other Weird Stories. 


By J. SHexipan Le Fanv. Llus:rated by B. S. Le Fanu, 3s. 61. net. 
| This day. 


BALLYBEG JUNCTION. By F. M. Allen, 


Autuor of '‘ Through Green Glasses,” Il:ustrated by J. F. O’Hea. 3s. 6d, 
[This day. 


MRS. BOUVERIE. By F. C. Philips, 


Author of ‘As in a Looking-giass,” &c. 2 vole. 
“Mrs. Bouverie’s story is easily and gracefully told, and it introduces us toa 
aumber of very agreeable people. ’"—Daily Chronicle, 
“In his latest novel Mr. Philips returns to the manner of bis first and best 
work......Mrs, Bouverie is a tine type of the woman of tue world.” —Morning. 


The CO-RESPONDENT, By G. W. Appleton, 


Author of ** A Terrible Legacy,” &c. 2 vols. 
** Brim. ul of genuine cleanly hamonr...... One of the best bits of story-writing 
the year bus yielded,’’—Lady. 


The DEGRADATION of GEOFFREY 


ALWiTH. By Mortry Roperts. 6:3, [In January. 











F. M. ALLEN’S STORIES. 
Each in 1 vol., cloth gilt, 33. 61, 


THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. llustrated by M. Fitz- 


GERALD. 2lst Thousand. 
ANCHOR WATCH YARNS. Illustrated by M. Fitzgeratd. 
BRAYHARD. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 
CAPTAIN LANAGAN’S LOG. Llustrated by Mat Stretch. 
The LAND SMELLER. 








DOWNEY and Co., 12 York Street, Covent Gurden. 








MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW Boos. 
LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. 


{dited by his Daughter, Mary C. CuurcH. Witha P 
Onrist CuurcH, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. reface by the Dean of 


TIMES.—" His printed works are before the world. 
literary finish, the Celicate precision, the restrained power, te net the 
ment, the vivid imagination which characterised them; bat only tho judg. 
were adm tted to the inner circle of his intimacy knew much of the who 
hinself, It is the merit of this volume that this is just what it reveals.” = 


The CHURCH of SANCTA SOPHIA, con. 


STANTINOPLE. A Study of Byzantine Building By W. " 
H. Swainson. With Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 21s, ob R. Lermasr and 


TIMES.—“ Te the antiquary, the architect, and the student of i 
the researches of Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson cannot but be fall of eo 
and instruetion......Its production has evidently bees a labour of love ins ined 
by genuine devotion to high architectural idea!s.”” Wired 


A CHARGE DELIVERED to the CLERGY 


of the DIOCESE of ROCHESTER, Octoter 29th, 30th, 3ist 
T. Ranpatu Davipsoy, D.D., Ninety-ninth Bishop, "Bo, sonal kat. ” 


JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. A Course of 


Lectures. By the late F. J. A. Hort, sometime Hulsean P i 
Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63, : voleuor in 


CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A Series of 


Lecture-Sermors on the Universal Empire of Christianity, Ed.ted by 0. W 
Stusss, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, 6s. pee 


WEEK by WEEK. By Fraser Cornish. 


Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d, 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With Introduc- 


tion by Henry Craik, C.B., and 100 Illustrations by C. FE. Brock. Crown 
8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6, [The Cranford Series, 
ee GAZETIE,—“A most attractive edition of the immortal 
woik,’ 


TALES of the PUNJAB, Told by the People. 


By Frora AnniE STEEL, Wlustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, O.LK., and 
Notes by R. O. Tzmpie. Orown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s, 
| The Cranford Serics, 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A collection of fascinating fi lk-ta’es gathered orally from 
the mouths of the natives......Mr. J. L. Kipling’s sp rited and humorous r pre- 
sentations of the den‘'z2ns of the jangle are as delightful as the letterrre-s, 
The Christmas season will not, we thiok, bring a more attractive gift to children, 
young or old, or to students of folk-lore, than tuis volume.” 


SCHOOL GUARDIAN.—" Second only to the ‘ Arabiaa Nigits.’” 


The RUBIES of ST. LO. By Charlotte 


M. Yonae. Feap, 8vo, 2s, [ Macmillan’s Pocket Novis, 


The STORY of SONNY SAHIB. By Mrs. 
KVERARD Cores (SARA JEANNETTE DuNCAN). Feap, 8vo, 23. 
[ Macmillan’s Pocket Novels, 

GLASGOW HERALD,—“ The story is de igutfa'ly to'd.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Tie reader’s iuterest is secured and retaine! 
by an altogether origional character in Indian fitjion ...The bovis a brave and 
manly Lttle fellow, aui the narrative pow r of the auhor iacreas 5 the 
attractivencss of the s:ory,” 


IN the LION’S MOUTH. The Story of 


Two English Children in France, 17891793. By Luvaror C, Price, Author 
of “A Lost Battle,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The END of ELFINTOWN. By Jane 


Bartow. Il!ustrated by Laurence Housman, Crown &vo, 5s, 


CHAPTERS from SOWE MEMOIRS. By 


ANNE THACKERAY Ritcuig. 8yvo, 10s, 6d. 


TIMES —* Thereis nota page without its srevial charm of terxderr m nese, 
of gentile and homely plilosophy, of kin ily app ectativa, eereroas aid bun ross 
withal, of descript on vivil witno it effort, and of pressatarion wo oace Lfelk 
and imaginative...... Its charm is irresistible.” 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN 


of QUEEN ANNE. By Mis. Otrruant. W-tia Minstiations, exua crowo 
8vo, 8s. Gd. net. 


The PLANET EARTH An Astronomical 


Introdacticn toGeozrapby. By Ricnarp A. Garuory, F.R.A.S. Globe &v0, ¢s 


BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER. A Short 


History of tha Growth of the Britih Navy from the Eariivst Tims t: 
Yrafslgar. By Hamitron Wi.tiams, M.A.. Tustructor in Eoglish Literator 
to Naval Cadets iu H.M.S. Britaunia. Crown 8vo, 4+. G4, uct. 


An INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of 


FLECTRIC(CY, Wi-h Numerous Eximple:. By Linyxos Cummisa, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Wath Corrections and Add:ti ns, Crown 8vy, 8:. 61. 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By John Venn, Sc.D., 


F.R.S. Second Edition. Kevised and Kewritten, Crown 8v0, 103. 61. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





FIFTH EDITION. Price 2s 64. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS. 


A System of Moral Train/ng, for the guidance of Teachers, Parents, 
and Guardians of the You: g. : 
By CHARLES BRAY, Author of “The Philosophy of Necersity,” 
** Force and its Mental Correlat:s,” &c. 
With an Introduction by WILL'AM JOLLY, HLM. Ins; ector of Schouls. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and 00. 
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A. & C. BLACK'S NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE of CHRIST as REPRESENTED 


in ART. By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.8. Abundantly Mlustrated 
with Reproductions of Early Christian Symbols from the Catacombs, of 
Pictures of the Great Masters, and of Modern English Painters, including 
an 2 Millais, Bart, W. Holman Huvt, and Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart. ; 
also containing, as a Frontispiece, a Photogravure of the “Beau Dieu 
@’Amiens.” 1 vol, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 21s, 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of ISAIAH. 
By the Rev. T. K. Cuerne, M.A, D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College; Canon 
of Rochester. Demy 8vo. [Shortly. 





—_—— 


The RELIGION of the SEMITES. The 


FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. By the late W. Ropertson Smiru, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author, cemy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net, 


SYRIAC LITERATURE By the late Witui1Am 


Wriaut, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, Crown &vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


MONISM as CONNECTING RELIGION and 


SCIENCE. The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. By Brust 
HarcxeL. Translated from the German by J. D, F. Giicunist, Crown 
Svo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


LONDON UP to DATE. 
By GreorcE Avucustus SALA. 
Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and IDEAL 


SOOIALISM. By J. Sure_tp Nicuo1son, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Mauiock New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, C.own tvo, 
paper covers, 1s,; cloth, ls, 6d. 


—_——_— 


The SENILE HEART: its Symptoms, Se- 


quele, and Treatment. By Grorce William Batrourn, M.D. LL.D, 
Orown 8vo, cloth, Iilustrated, 5s, 


PROPERTIES of MATTER. By P. G. Tait, 


M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Hdinburgh. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


ELECTRICITY, ELECTROMETER, ELEC- 























TROLYSIS and MAGNETISM. By Gero. Curystat, M.A., LL.D., ani 
W.N. Suaw, M.A., F.R.S. Reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
4to, 5s, net. 





ON the PROCESSES for the PRODUCTION 


of EX LIBRIS, By Joun Vinycoms, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Illus., 3s. 6d, net, 


The POST in GRANT and FARM. By 


J. Witson Hyper, Controller in the General Post Office, Edinburgh, Orown 
8yo, cloth, 5s, 


POSTE RESTANTE. A Novel. By C. Y. 


Haroreaves, Author of “ Paul Romer.” 3 vola.crowa €vo, cloth, Sis. 6d. 


JOHN DARKER. A Novel. By Avprey 


Lez, 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth, dls. 6d, 


A ROMANCE of DIJON. By M. Beruax- 


Epwakps, Author of “ The Curbof Honour.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MY INDIAN SUMMER. By Princess Atrieat. 


Trauslated from the French by AGNes Evan =MiTH. Crown §vo, cloth, és. 


The CURB of HONOUR. By M. Burnay- 
Epwarps, Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8y0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A TANGLED WEB. A Novel. By Lady 


Linpsay, Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, 33. 6d, 


The DIVERS. A Romance of Oceania. 


Hume Nisbet. Ilustrated, Cheaper Buition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 
\ WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


} Tlustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for this Edition. 
Now complete in 25 vols. Price in Set’, c.otb, £6 58. 
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A. and C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, 


'MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH; 


Her Life and Letters. 
Edited by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Walks in Rome,” &c, 

2 vols, c: own Svo, with Portraits, 16s, net. 

* A book whic will not only be widely read in its season of first freshues3, but 
which wil! pob«bly rank hizh in future years among the standard memoirs of 
our language.”’— Times, 

“ The first adequate and public biography of one whom Macaulay rezardod as 
the second woman of her age.”—Standard, 





MORE MEMORIES. 


Being Thoughts about England spoken in Amorica, 


By Dean HOLE. 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, 
“There is not a page in this volume without its good thing, its touch of wit 
or wirdom, quaint drollery, apt illustration, or quick association, kind counsel, 
grave truth, or happy anecdote.”— World, 


The MEMOIRS of the late SIR JOHN A. 


MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of Canada, Edited by Joser# 
Porp, bis Priva’e Secretary. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
“*None of the volumes which have this season been placed upon the shelves 
of the biographical library will more intimately and naturally enchain political 
and general social attention than the:e,”—Irish Times. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET: a Biography and 
Critical Study. By R. H. Suerarp, Editor of ‘‘The Memoirs of Baron 
Meneval,” &c. With Iilustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 

“An exccllent piece of journalism—the kind of personal journalism wh ch is 
both entertaining and useful.”—Saturday Review. 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: Based upon 
Modern English and Continental Princ’ple:, work21 out in Detail. By 
Colonel A. Kenney Herpert (“ Wyvern’’), Author cf * Fifty Bro:kfasts,” 
&. Large crown &yo, over 500 pages, 7*. 6. 


The Chess Pocket Manual! The Draughts Focket 
By G. H. D. Gossip. A Pi cket MANUAL. By J. G.Cuns(naHam. 
Guide, with num-+rous Specimen An Introuuction to the Game in 
Games and IJllustrations, Small all its Branches. Small Svo, with 
8vo, 23. 6d. numerous Diagrams, 23. 6¢. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
The REEF of GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 


numerous Full-page Itlustrations. Handsumely bound, gilt edzes, 5s. 
“* Here we have adventure, romance, and downright good writing, contributing. 
to create a rattlmg buys’ book.’’—Independent and Nonconformist, 


The DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, 
Author of *‘ The Great Peril,” &c. Illustrated. Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“The tale is refreshing and novel, and the excitement is kept up to the last 


page. A fascinating and really clever story.”—Spectator. 
SWALLOWED by an EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. 
Fawcett, Author of “Hartmann the Anarchist,’ &c. Illustrated. Crowa 


8vo, 3, 6d. 
“A powerful story of imagination, abounding in adventure, and showing the 
versatility of the author to great advantage,”’—Bristol Times. 


BAREROCE; or, The Island of Pearls. 
Nasu. With numerous Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s, 


The SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales, by Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Beautifully Illustrated by Miss E. A, Lemann. 
£ma!] 4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

‘The present collection contains fourteen of Andersen’s inimitable tales, tle 

| spirit of which is thoroughly canghs by Miss Lemann, The drewings are adm r- 

able, and the volume altog<ther is a delightful oue.”—Glasgow Herald, 


TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 
Orginal Idustrationus by E. A, Lemaun. 1 vol. 4to, hanisomely boaud in 


cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Great Public Schools.; Winchester College, 1393- 
1893, Illustrated by Herbert 


Eton — Harrow — Wincherter — 

Rogby — Westminster — Marl- Marshall. With Contribations in 

borough — Cheltenham — Hailey- Prose and Verse by Old Wyke- 
hamists. Demy 4to, cloth, 253. net. 


bury — Clifton — Charterhouse, 
A few copies of the First Edition, 


By Henry 


Large crowa 3y0, 





With nearly 100 Illustrations by 
the beat artists, 1 vol. large im- limited to 1,000 copies, ara still to 


perial 16m0, handsomely bound, 6s. be had, 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. By J. 

C. L. §parkes and F, W. Buasiver. With 21 Full-page Coloured Plates, 
Roya] 4to, handsomely bonnd, gilt edges, 21s, 

“The collaborators are to be congratulated on having produced so usefa', a3 

| well as so ornamental, a book.”—Speztator, 

Sketches. By 


Lamb’s Adventures of ;Animal 
ULYSSES. With an Introduction Professor C. Ltorp Moraay, F.G.8. 
by ANDREW LANG, Fourth With nearly 40 Illustrations, New 

Thou-and, square 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. Edition, 1 vol. crown 5Syvo, cloth, 
iso the Prize Edition, gilt edges, 2s, price 3s, 6d. 


Mon of Might: Studies of one Battles of Frederick 
Benson, M.A. and H. F. W. the GREAT, Extracts from Car- 
| ‘Tarwam, M.A. Assi-tant-Masters lyle’s “‘ History of Frederick the 
| cak’ taki. Sean Rditi Great.” Edited by Oxrm Ravy- 
at Eton College. Second Editiun, ‘ 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. somE, M.A, Professor of History 
- Dae in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Friends of the Olden With a Map specially drawn foc 
TIME. By Auice Garpner, Lec- this work, Carlyle’s original Battle- 
turer in History at Newnham Plans, and Illustrations by Adolph 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Menzel, loth, imperial 16mo. 
Sicond Editioz, square 8vo, 2s, 6d. price 5s, 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Déicz. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS. 


WULF the SAXON: a Story of the Nor- 
man Oonquert. By G. A. Henry. With 12 Page Illustrations by Ralph 
Peacock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


WHEN LONDON BURNED: a Story of 


Restoration Times and the Great Fire. By G.A.Hentr. With12 Page 
Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown Svo, cioth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


IN the HEART of the ROCKIES: a Story 


of Adventure in Colorado. By G. A. Henty. With $3 Page Illustrations 
by G. C. Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 53. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Price 6s each. 
Through the Fray. 
Under Drake’s Flag. 
True tu the Old Fiag. 

Price 5s. each. 
A Jacobite Exile, 
Condemned as a Nihilist. 
Held Fast for Exglind. 
Marri and Settl r. 

One of the 2°th. 

Ia the Reign of Terror. 
Orange and Green, 
Bravest of the Brave, 
A Final Reckoning. 
The Cat of Bubastes, 
For Neme and Fame. 
Dragon and the Kaven. 
The Lion of the North. 8t. George for Nugland. 
With Clive in India. By Sheer Pluck, 

In Freecom’s Cause. { Facivg Death. 


BANSHEE CASTLE. By Rosa Mulholl: nd 


With 12 Page Ilustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown Svo, cloth elesaui, 
olivine edges, 6+, 


OLAF the GLORIOUS. By Robert Leighton. 


With 8 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peazock, and a Map. Crown 8yo, c'oth 
elegant, o'ivine edges, 5s, 


TO GREENLAND and the POLE: a Story 
of Adventure in the Arctic Regions. By Gorpon Strasies, M.D. With 
8 Page lllustrations by G. C. Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s, 


UNDER HATCHES; or, Ned Woodthorpe’s 


‘ 


Adventures. By F. Franxvorr Moone, With Llustrations, New Edit’on. 
Crown 8ve, cloth extra, 3s, 


The CONGO ROVERS: a Tale of the Slave 


Squacrcn. By Harry CoLtinawoop. With Lliustration:, New Edition. 
Crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


SOU’WESTER and SWORD: a Story of 


Struggle on Sei1and Land. By Huau St, Lecer. W.th 6 Page llin-trations 
by Hal Hurst. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4°. 


A PRISONER of WAR: a Story of the 


Time of Napoleon |Bonaparte. By G. Norway. W-th 6 Page Lliustrations 
by Rcbert Barner, R.W.S. Crown Evo, cloth elegant, 33, 6. 


IN PRESS-GANG DAYS. By Edgar 


Pickenine. With 6 LIilustrations by W. S. Sticey. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 3s. 6d. 


YOUNG TRAVELLERS’ TALES. By Ascott 


R. Hore. With 6 lilustrations by H. J, Draper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 


33. 6d, 


GRETTIR the OUTLAW: a Story of 


Iceland. By 8. BartnG-Goup, Author cof ‘ Mehalah,” &c. With Illustra- 
ticns ard a Map, New Edition, crown 859, cloth elegant, 43. 


THINGS will TAKE a TURN. By Beatrice 


HarraveN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” ‘In Varying 
Moods,” &c. A New Illustrated Edition, with 46 Pictares from Designs 
by John H. Bacon, Square 8yo, clcth elegant, 2s. 6d, 


The WHISPERING WINDS, and the Tales 


that They Told. By Mary H, Desennam. Ilastrated with 25 Pictures 
throughout the Text by Paul Hardy. Square Svo, cloth clegant, 2s. 61, 


Price 6s. each. 
St. Bartholomew's Kve, 
Through the Sikh War, 
Beric the Briton, 
In Greek Waters. 
The Dash for Khartoum. 
Redskin avd Cowboy. 
By Right «f Conquest. 
By England’s Aid, 
With Lee in Virginia. 
By Pike and Dyke. 
The Lion of St. Mark, 
Captain Bayley’s Heir, 
Bonn’‘e Prince Charlie. 
For the T: mple. 
The Young Carthaginian, 
With Wolfe in Canada, 





*,.* Blackie & Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable 
for Presextation, &c., with Synopsis of their Contents, sent post-free 
on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, £9 O11 Bailey. 











BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


“The new number of Blackwood’s recalls the palmiest days 
of ‘Maga’ for interest, variety, and the graceful presentment 
of fine learniug.”—Daily Chronicle, December 1st, 1894, 


Magazine time appears 
lightly ; or shall we say that the pe Ay Ba . bese 
youth? Anyhow its December issue is as bright, vigorous its 
varied as the grest Christopher himself coal baye poe dey 
—Manchester Courier, December Ist, 1894. ed, 


The DECEMBER NUMBER contains Mr. Skelton’s— 
REMINISCENCES OF 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


With numerous Letters from Mr. Froude’s Correspondence. In their reference, 

to contemporaries—literary and political—and in the expression they give of Me 
Fronde’s general views, thesa letters are more free and unrererved than anythin; 
of Mr. Fronde’s that has yt app2ared. The first instalment, bringing down th z 
correspondence to 1880, gives Mr. Froude’s views of — ag 


1 PRlacl a’ 





BROWNING. CARLYLE. 
TENNYSON. FREEMAN. 
SWINBURNE. GLADSTONE, 
ROSSETTI. DISRAELI, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
The letters cover a wide range—literature, history, poctry, philosophy, potitics, 


““*BrackwoOOD,’ THE RENOWNED ‘ MAGA,’ HAS, IN 
A MANNER, RENEWED ITS YOUTH.’—Duily News, 
November 28th, 1894. 


The DECEMBER NUMBER of 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


also contains the Opening Chapters of— 


“A FOREIGNER,” 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 
E. GERARD, 
Author of “A Secret Mission,” Joiut-Author of “ Reata,” &e, 
“Tho snece:s of the sisters Gerard has added lustre even to 
the great house of Blackwoods.”—To-Day, Desemter Ist, 1891. 
And among other Artictes— 


AN EPISTLE FROM HORACE. 
A Letter from the Elys'an Fields on Mr. Gladstone’s New Translations, 
“Rorders wll also turn with curiosity t» a character’st’c 
Blackwoodian ‘ Epistle from Horace,’ in which the poet is made 
to deal rather freely, and, it may be added, roughty, with his 
latest trans'ator.”’—Aberdcen Free Press, November 29th, 1894, 


CELIBACY AND THE STRUGGLE TO GET ON. 
The New Woman and her Matrimonial Outlook. 


THE POSITION OF JAPAN. 
By an Ex-Diplomat's*. 


INDOOR LIFE IN PARIS. 


FELICITY BROOKE, 
A Tale, by the Author of “Miss Motly.” 


IN MAGA’S LIBRARY. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE. 
&c., &2., &c, 

“ Macazines come ard mazazines go; Int Ble 
not in its bich standird of excel'ence and cnstaine i it terest in 
general subject and serial story.’—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 
November 23th, 1894. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


New Books. 
TALK AT A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Fact aud Fiction. By Sir Epwarp Srracuey, Bart. Feap. 
Svo, 4s. 6d. net. | Next week. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME 
MINISTER. By Bast THouson, Author of “South Sea 
Yarns.” With a Map, numerous Illustratic:s by J. W. 
Cawston and Others, and Reproiuctions of Rare P-ates from 
“Early Voyages of Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” 
and old Dutch Engravings. Small demy 8vo, 15s. 

[Ready December 10th. 


ASIATtC NEIGHBOURS. 


By S. S. THorsurn, Bengal Civil Service, Author of 
“Banna; or, Our Afghan I’rontier,” “ David Leslie: a Story 
of the Afghan Frontier,” “ Musalmans and Moneylenders in 
the Panjab,” &e. With 2 Coloured Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BEHIND AN EASTERN VEIL: 


a Plain 'Tale of Events occurring in the Experience of a Lady 
who had a unique opportunity of observing the Inner Lite of 
Ladies of the Upper Class in Persia. By C. J. Wits, 
Author of “In the Land of the Lion and Sun,” “ Persia as It 
Is,” &e. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


THE VIKING PATH: 
A Tale of the White Christ. By J. J. Hatpanz PurcEss, 
Authcr of “Rasmie’s Biiddie,’? “Shstlard Sketc) s,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


chinond’s alors 













WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


New Works. 


NOW READY, 


A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN 


Author of “ Le Ré it d’une Sceur.” 
By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portrait of Mrs. Oraven, 21s, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The LIFE of FRANCES POWER 


COBBE. By Hersey. In2 vols, square crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 
NOW RHADY. 


PERSIAN PICTURES — SAFAR 


NAMEG : a Book of Travel in the East. In crown 8yo, 6s, 


A New Edition. 
NOW READY. 


AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVEN- 


TURE. By Wittiam CuarLes BALDWIN, F.R.G.S. W.th numerous Illus- 
trations. A Thiré and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. demy 8yo, 183. 





New Novels Now Ready. 
CORNISH DIAMONDS. 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, 
Author of ‘*’Twixt Wood and Sea,” &c, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. By 


the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


MR. RUDOLF LEHMANN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 61. net. 


An ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. 


By Rupotr LEuMANN. 
The TIMES says:—We had expected a good deal from Mr, Lehmann’s book, 


yid we are not d:sappointed. It is capital reading. 


?UBLISHED BY DIRECTION OF THE BRIDGE HOUSE ESTATES 
COMMITTEE OF THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Yow ready, with 3 Plates of Reproductions from the Records, a (hromo-litho- 
rrapb, and numerous Illustrations and Views. Handsomely bound, 4to, 253, net 


HISTORY of the TOWER BRIDGE, 


and of OTILER BRIDGES OVER the THAMES built by the Corporation 
of the City cf Lordon ; ic cluding sn Account of the Bridge Hous: from the 
14th century, b:se? oa the Record: of the Bridge Hou e E-tates Commit ee. 
By Craries Wercu, F.S.4., Librarian to the Oorpora’ion ot Lrndon. With 
a Description of the Tower Bridge by J. WoLFE Barry, C.B., M.inst.C.#., 
Engineer of the Bri?ge, and an Intrcdustion by th: Rev. Canon Benuwam, 
B.D., F.S.A. 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “STANHOPE of CHESTER: a Mystery.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MASK and the MAN. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Stanhope of Chester: a Mystery.” 


SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 
** Replete with good stories,’—THE TIMES, 
Orown 80, 3s. 6d. 


GLEAMS of MEMORY; with some 


Reflections, By James PayYn. 
The World.—“ Of all the personal books that have appeared of late years, Mr. 
Tames Pavn’s‘Gleams of Memory’ is the most attrictive...... Tt is not a book to 
3 analysed or criticised ; it is to be read, liked, and simply believed.” 


SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY, 
Swall post 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


The HAWARDEN HORACE. By 


Onartes L, Graves, Author of “ The Blarney Balluds,” “ The Green above 
the Red,” &c, 
The Times,—“ Excellent, full of fun, of genial ani apposite satire, without a 
trace of merely partisan bitterness.” 
The Atheneum.— Clever jeux d’esprit......Mr. Gladstone himself can find no 
offence in the playful banter of himself and his principal colleagues ” 


SECOND POPULAR EDITION READY NEXT WEEK, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY “A. K. H. B.” 
ST. ANDREWS & ELSEWHERE: 


Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things Left. 


By A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D., 
Firet Minister of St. Andrews; Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,’” 
‘Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews,” &c, 
8yo, 15s. 

*,* This Volume continues and supplements the Author's “ Twenty-five Years of 
St. Andrews.” A great part of the matter has never appeared in any periodical, and 
large additions have been made to the chapters which have been already published 
in LONGMAN’s MaGaZIneE and BLackwoopb’s MaGaZInE. 


MEMORIALS of ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


By Encar Surrparp, M.A,, Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Honorary 
Chaplain to the Queen and H R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. With 41 Full- 
page Plates (8 Photo-Intaglios), and 32 Illustrations in the Text, 2 vo's, 8vo, 


36s. net. 
THIRD EDITION. 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Japan— 


KOREA—CHINA. By the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P., Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford, Author of ** Russia in Central Asia,” and ‘ Persia.” 
Third Edition. With 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrasions, and 29 Illustrations 
in the Text. 8vo, 2ls. 

TIMES,—“ This work possesses in a pre-eminent degree the merit of season- 
ableness...... But, while Mr. Curzon’s book will be eagerly welcomed because it 
appears at a most opportune moment, it will be appreciated, we need hardly say, 
for many qualities of a rarer and more en iuring kind.” 


THIRD EDITION. 


INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System 


of Administration in India. By G«neral Sir Georare Onesney, K.C.B., 
M.P., Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers. With Map showing all the 
Administrative Divisions of British India, Third Edition, 8vo, 21s, 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 


rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak. Gilgit, 
and the adjvining Countries. By E.F.Kxigut, New and Cheaper Edition. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations, crown 8vv, 73. 6d. 





THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 
BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS (BRITISH). 


By W. Furneavx, F.R.G.S., Author ‘of ‘‘The Outdoor World; or, Young 
Collector’s Handbook.” With 12 Coloured Plates, and 241 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 1%, 64, net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF VERMONT. 


The VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses 
on the Life of the Bless:d Virgin Mary a3 told in the Gospels, With an 
appended Es:av on the Virgin Birth of Oar Lord. By the Right Rey, A.C, A. 
Haut, D.D., Bishop «f Vermont. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON MacOOLt. 


LIFE HERE and HEREAFTER: Sermons 


Preached in Ripon Ca‘hedral and Elsewhere. By Matcotm MacOout, M.A.) 
Canon Res‘dexntiary of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: a 


Seri-sof Pap rs. Sec nd Edition, crown 8vo, 62. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS :—!Introlaction—Savage Spiritualism—Anc’ent Spiritualism—Com- 
»P-yeu exl Re exrcu—Haunted Houses—Cock Lane and Common Sense— 
A: pa itions, Gh.s‘s,»nd Ha‘lucications—Serying or Orystal-gaz'ng—The Secoad 
Sight—Gbhosts be’o e tie Law—A Molera Trial for Witchcraft—Presbyterian 
Ghost-hunte:s -T.e Logic of Ta»le-turaing—The Ghost Theory of the Origia of 
Relizion. 


ENGLISH HISTORY in SHAKESPEARE’S 


PLAYS. Py Bryeriy E. Warner, M.A. With Bibliography, Chrono- 


legicai Ta’ les, ard Iniex Crowa 8vo, 63, 


A TEXT-BOOK of the HISTORY of 


-AINTI*<G. By Jonny C Van Dyxe, Professor of the History of Art in 
Reugers Colleg’, U.S. With 110 Mlustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 


DOREEN: the Story of a Singer. By 


Epona Lyarn, Author of ‘* Donovan,” &c. Orown 8vo, 63. 
INDEPENDENT.—*‘ Doreen’ far surpasses anything the authoress has written. 
Inu the uafuld:ms cf its narrative, the subtlety of its characterisation, and the 
pictorial strength of its local colouring, it is incomparably superior to ‘In the 
Golden D.ys,’ which, besides being the authoress’s favourite, is generally recog- 
nired as ber best bock.”” 

ABERUEEN DAILY FRES PRESS.—“ A charming story, sweetly told.” 
DiILY CHRUNICLE.—" Every whit as entertaining as ‘ Donovan’ and ‘We 
Two.” 





* Marriage is not a result, but a process.” 


PHILIP and his WIFE. By Margaret 


Driaxp, Author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8v0, 6s, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ Margaret Deland is not 
ouly a thoagh fal and phils-ophical stadeut of hfe. It is not her sole gift to be 
able to ucder:tand character.ani paint it before our eyes, but she has tue power 
of literary phrase, and her novel is one of those rare creations in our slip-shod 
eva, cf story as weil written as it is interesting.” 


NEW NOVEL. BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of “‘ Mr. Smi-b,” “ One Good Gaest,” &c, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘‘If ‘The Matchmaker’ were the first and last of 
it: author’s works, it would eisure t» her a lasting reputation, and place her 





WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry 


Seton Merriman, Author of “ The Slave of tie Lamp,” “ From One Genera- | 
tion to Aucther,” &. Popular Edition. 

Daiy Telegraph,—* The book cannot be too highly praised.” Speaker.—" An ex- 

ceptionally good story.” Saturday Review." Full of lite from beginning to end.” | 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


side by side with Mr. William B!ack at his happiest Each character—and there 
are many—is a portrsit, each portrait a picture; and an iotroduction by Mrs. 
Walfurd is enough to wake oue fre! oneself upon terms of lifelong intimacy with 


| all the cirele et Carnozstie Castle......Itis an altogether charming and clever 
| novel,” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
A FARM in FAIRYLAND. By Lavrence Housman. With 13 Full-page Illustrations, 


and specially designed cover by the Author. Crown Svo,6s. The Large-Paper Edition will be limited to 50 Copies. 


‘* We have seldom read stories which have afforded us more plea:ure than the first five in this book. They are written with strong poetical feeling, and sho 
much live'y fancy—or we might say imagination—and a warm love of birds, beasts, and flowers. Bes.des this they are vrigiual.”—Athenzum, November 24th, 189) 


ELZEVIR SERIES.—New Volume. 
The KING’S LAST VIGIL. By Lady Linpsay, Author of “ Lyrics and other Poems,” 


Elzevir 8vo. Printed on Hand-made Paper, 5s. 


“Lady Lindsay has generous sympathies, graceful fancy, skill and variety of versification, a wide reach of thought, and a broad range of theme. Inthe flood * 
contemporary verse it is difficult to say how much will survive the passing fash‘on of the moment ; but amoung contemporary singers Lady Lindsay should taka no 
undistinguished rank,”"—Times, November 9th, 1894, 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
POETS on POETS. By Mrs. Ricuarp Srracuey. Elzevir Svo. Printed on Hand. 


made Paper at the Chiswick Press. Parchment or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
“‘ There is not a page or @ passage, indeed, of the book that will not sugge:t some odd reflection to a thoughtful reader who knows the posts. Thora 
could not be a:more delightful book for the lover of the poets to have by his side tu dip into uow and again as the inclination comes upon him.”—Scotsman, 


November 10th, 1894. 
“CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED.” 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, to which is added AU REVOIR, a Dramatic 
Vignette. By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 25 Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. Small 4to, 5s. 
A limited number of Copies may be had printed on Large Paper, 21s. net. 
“ No one has a lighter, avd brighter, and firmer, but, at the same time, more delicate touch than Mr. Austin Dobson; no illustrator could more aptly follow 
‘and interpret ‘Proverbs in Porcelain’ than Mr, Bernard Partridge.”—Athenzum, 


WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN SEAS. From the Danish of Jonas Lm. 
Translated by Rk. NISBET BAIN. With 12 Illustrations by Laurence Housman. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“ Deserving of being styled a wond«r-book among wonder-books, since it is composed of sore of the wil’e-t and most fantastic stories of sorceries and strange 
elemental creatures that Scandinavian literature covtains...... But the whole book is full of delightful imaginations, und in a congen‘al spirit, for the most pa:t, hag 
Mr. Laurence Housman illustrated it.’’—Saturday Review, 


CANDIDUCCIA: Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa Tunopout, Author 


of “Under Pressure.” 2 vols. crown S8vo, 12s. net. 
“The story is adm‘rably told, and its colouring has the air of reality and naturalness that will commend it to lovers of true art in word-painting.”—Seotsinan, 
‘November 12th, 1894, 


BY ORDER of the SUN to CHILE. By J. J. Avsertin. With Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Mr, Aubertin went and saw, not as an astronomer, bat asa layman. With Professor Schaeberle and others he enjoyed a magnificent spectacle, of which ho 
gives a striking and unconventional account.”—Saturday Review, November 24th, 1894. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY. Edited by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, Dean 
of Gloucester, and by the Rev. JOSEPH S. EXELL. With Introductions by the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, the Right Rev. 
H. COTTERILL, the Very Rev. Principal J. TULLOCH, the Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, and the Rev. Dr. PLUMMER. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
ST. MATTHEW. EXPOSITION, by Rev. A. L. Wiuiams. HOMILETICS, by 


Rev. B.C. CAFFIN. HOMILIES, by Various Authors. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, 21s. each. 
“The homiletical portion of the Commentary will be four to be very full and suggestive. "—Christian World, November 22nd, 1894. 
“* The exposition is remarkably full and comprehensive.....,.No discreet user could consult it without immedia‘e ani ample profit.’”’—Record, November 23rd, 1934, 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Sanvzr R. 
GARDINER and J. BASS MULLINGER. Third and Enlarged Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A new edition of the highly useful ‘ Introduction to the Study of English History.’ The book has been brought up to date.”—Athenzum, November 10th, 1894, 


GUSTAVUS the THIRD and his CONTEMPORARIES, 1746-1792, An 
Overlooked Chapter of Eighteenth Century History. By NISBET BAIN. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. [At all Libraries. 


“Mr. Bain succeeds in showing that Gustavus IJ]. was in reality a ‘shiningJsort of man,’ whose history is by no means devoid of general interest nor wanting 
din dramatic incident.”—Times, November 9th, 1694. 


HISTORY of S. FRANCIS of ASSISI. By the Abbé Lz Monnizr. Translated 
by a Franciscan Tertiary. With Preface by Cardinal VAUGHAN. 8vo, 16s. 


“It is strictly hagiolozical in the sense that accepts implicitly nearly all the legends and marvels with which the contemporary records abound...... The work is 
full of the interest which attaches to the engaging personality of the saint, and it strives not unsk.lfully to place that personality in due relation to the spirit of 
‘the age in which he lived.”—Times, November 2nd, 1894. 


LIFE of the Very Rev. THOMAS N. BURKE, O.P. By W. J. Firz-Parnict, 
F.S.A. Revised and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘* Father Burke was a typical Irish priest, remarkable most as an orator, but also for a pecu iarly playfu! humour, of which many illustrative anecdotes are to 
be found in this ,eadable b.ograpby. The p:erent ¢d.tion gives the bo.k in a single volume, and is sure tu increas; its popularity.”—Scotsman, November 5th, 1894. 


TRUBNER’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of SCIENCE and METAPHYSICS. 


By Dr. A. RIEHL, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Freiburg. Translated by Dr. A. FAIRBANKS, of Yale 
University. Post 8vo, 9s. 
“ An important contribution to philosophical discussion, and ore which will afford ample material for criticism.”—Scotsman, 


ST. MICHAEL the ARCHANGEL: Three Encomiums by Theodosius, 


Archbishop of Alexandria; Severus, Patriarch of Antioch; and Eustathius, Bishop of Trake. The Coptic Texts with Extracts 
from Arabic and Ethiopic Versions. Edited, with a Translation, by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. Large 8vo, 15s. net. 
“ Mr, Budge is a trained Orientalist, and the vo!ume ‘s evidence of Lis wide knowledge and deep erud.tion,”—Athenzum, November 3rd, 1894, 
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